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Price. copies, 6 


Descriptive Pamphlets of the Text-books of the 


American Book Company on the subjects of Read- 


ing, Penmanship, Arithmetic, and Ceography now 
ready. Others in preparation. Any of these will be 
_ 


mailed free on application. .- ..+ 


IN ADDITION to the series of Political Geographies by the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


Their list includes the following standard and popular text books on 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Appletons’ Physical Geography. 


Prepared by a corps of scientific experts, with richly illustrated en- 
gravings, diagrams, and maps in color, and including a separate 
chapter on the geological history and the physical features of the 
United States. 


Cornell’s Physical Geography. 


Large 4to, $1.12 


Revised edition, with such alterations and additions as were found 
necessary to bring the work in all respects up to date. 


Eclectic Physical Geography. 


12mo, . $1.00 
By RussELL HINMAN. A new work ina new and convenient form, 
All irrelevant matter is omitted and the pages devoted exclusively 
to Physical Geography clearly treated in the light of recent inves- 
tigations. The numerous charts, cuts, and diagrams are drawn 
with accuracy, fully illustrating the text. 


SPECIAL NOTICE: 2 is the constant en- 


Guyot’s Physical Geography. 


deavor of the AmrricAn Book Company to keep all 
of its geographical and other publications thoroughly 
corrected and revised ; but sometimes important changes 


occur while a book is being printed or is passing into 
the pupils’ hands To meet such a contingency we 
have tabulated the results of the FevpgRAL Census or 
1890, and a copy of this table will be sent without 


publications of the American Book Company. Tris 
table is arranged so that it can be pasted into the book 
for reference. 


| 


By ARNOLD Guyot. Revised, with new plates and newly-engraved 
maps. A standard work by one of the ablest of modern geog- 
raphers. All parts of the subject are presented in their true rela- 
tions and in their proper sub::rdination. 


Monteith’s New Physical Geography. 


4to, - $1.00 


A new and comprehensive work, embracing the results of recent 
research in this fleld, including Physiograpby, Hydrography, 
Meteorology, Terrestial Magnetism, and Vulcanology. The top- 
ical arrangement of subjects adapts the work for use in grammar 
grades as well as for high and normal schools. 


will be mailed on application. 


Correspondence in reference to the introduction of the above books is cordially invited. Copies will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. Fall Price-list 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York: 806 and 808 Broadway. 


‘ For ‘other announcements of the AMERICAN Book CoMPANY, see last page. 


Cincinnati: 137 Walnut St. 


Chicago: 258 and 260 Wabash Av. 


Please mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIE For interest, accuracy, 

clearness, progressive- 
ness, unequaled. Promptly recognize geographical changes. 
New States, new Census, etc., etc. Write us. 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS, 2:2 

§ greatest excellence of 
method and execution, attractiveness of illustrations and text 
with lowness of price, you must see these Readers. 


If you want modern AR/7THMETICS presenting best 
methods and best classified work, get Venable’s New;—if, 
for your own hand or for scholars’ desks, the most reliable, 
handiest, and cheapest Y/C7/ONARY, get the Claren- 
don;— if best books for introductory study of LA7/A, 


| FoR SALE BY 


Gildersleeve’s ;—if best book for beginning GERMAN | 


or SPAN/SH, Knoflach’s; etc., etc. Write us. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
66 68 Duane St., 
NEW YORK. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 HAwLRy Sr., Boston. 


Dr. William R. Harper of Yale, assisted by an able Faculty, will continue to direct the College of Liberal Arts. 


There will be Classes in Physical Culture, Delsarte, Art, Oratory. Music, ete. 
Send for an illustrated report of Chautauqua in 1890, and a Prospectus for IS91, to W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. WY. 


A FINE PUBLIC PROGRAM. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. 


ens, fineness of point, elasticity and durability, and have been very 
Pe private schools throughout the United States. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Camden, N. J- 


| history, and literature. 
other series of intrinsic value. 


: In publishing these 
4 


Any who may be contemplating changes in texts should examine our new 
Address the Publishers at 6 Hancock Ave., Boston; 740 Broad 


ESSRS. SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, take great pleasure in stating that 
from the moment the announcement was made of the prospective publication of the Normal Course in Reading 
prepared by Miss Emma J. Todd and Superintendent W. B. Powell, A. M., a keen interest has been manifested 
by a large circle of progressive teachers, and with the appearance of each successive number of the series, that 
interest has grown and the circle of inquirers has widened. As fast as the books have been issued, they have been 
taken by wide-awake teachers and submitted to the test of experience in class-work, with the uniform result of 
unqualified approval. So satisfactory have been these tests that a large number of cities and towns did not wait for 
the completion of the series, before adopting the books for use,—a fact that has proved very encouraging to publishers 
and authors alike. It ia particularly gratifying to be able to add that within thirty days after the completion of 
these new Readers the city of Providence, Rhode ere on niin 9 examination and comparison, adopted 
her schools, by a vote of 24 for, to against. 
yr it has the single aim of the publishers to add another valuable series, soundly 
educational in character, to a list which had already attained wide popularity among the foremost educators of the 


wount of its peculiar merits in various lines,—especially vocal music, penmanship, language, science 
ee ne ht will be their study and their pleasure to add to that list from time to time, other books and 


books before deciding such changes. 
way, New York; 122 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA SYSTEM OF SUMMER STUDY FoR 1897 | 
The Pedagogical Dept. will be in charge of Col. Francis W. Parker of Chicago, Lectures by U. 8. Commis’r W. T. Harris. 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


901 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
wy MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


& AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY LARORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


(a Sole Agents for Zeiss’ f 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE. BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. : 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 

We make 2 specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Anparalus, 


Pare 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 


postage, 5 cents. 


Micr 


A New Typewriter! 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL. 


A strictly first-class machine. Fully warranted. 
Made from the very best material, by skilled 


workmen, and with the best tools that have ever 


been devised for the purpose. Warranted to do 
all that can be reasonably expected of the very 
best typewriter extant. Capable of writing 150 
words per minute, — or more, — according to the 
ability of the operator. A machine that will 
manifold more than double the number of sheets 
than any other typewriter without affecting the 
alignment in any respect, as on this machine the 
alignment is indestructible, 


Price, $100. 


If there is no agent in your town, address us 
on the subject as we are more liberal with our 
agents than any other Company in our line. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITING CO., 


2 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted. 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


Hunger, in urgent cases, Brain Starvation. 
Vitalized Phosphites feeds the hungry nerves, 


A standard remedy with the most eminent Physicians in the treatment of mental : ! 
diseases. Nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness, lassitude, inability to work or study, is but Aram 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


and nervous 


and restores Brain power.—It is used, and recom- 
mended by the world’s best students and brain-workers, — It is a vital PhosPHITE, not an inert acid 
PhospHAaTE. — Not a secret remedy ; the formula is on every bottle. 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 
56 WEST 25TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1.00. 


= 


MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS 


From 81.00 to $500 cach. 


Lantern Slides made to order a specialty. 


Fifty 


Thousand Lantern Slides kept in stock 


CAS AND 


3 


CAS-MAKING APPARATUS. 


Projecting Apparatus of every description. 
Y@r Write for illustrated descriptive catalogue. 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S.A. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 


UEEN & 00. Philadelphia, 
PURE 
CHEMICALS, 


Send for list. 


igion and travel, is immense. 


tions and Pop- 
ular Illustrate 
ed Lectures 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
Colleges, Schools and Sunday Schools, Our 
assortment of Views, illustrating art, science, history, re- 


For Home Amusement and Parlor Entertainment, etc., nothing can be 
found as instructive or amusing, while Church Entertainments, Public Exhibi- 


PAY WELL. 


facturers and dealers, and ship to all parts of the world. 
to conduct Parlor Entertainments for pleasure, or Public Exhibitions, etc.,for MAK 
MONEY, send us your name and address on a postal 
card (naming this paper), and we will mail you our 
McALLISTER, .Manufact’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York City. 


An inst/ument with a choice selection 
of Views makes a splendid Holiday 
present. We are the largest manu- 
If you wish to know how to or der pon 
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208 PAGE BOOK FRE 


ILLOTTS 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD. 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


717 Market St., 
W. A. OLMSTED, 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
Y, 

Philadelphia. 
182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Slate Pencils. 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


The Perfect Pencil Pointer. 


COOD MATERIAL. 
"yIOM POOCD 


Pronounced by Thousands the Best Machine for 
OFFICE, HOME, and SCHOOL. 
Makes a Perfect Point and Never Breaks a Lead. 
Price $1.75, carriage free. Send for circular. 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR IT. 

THE PERFECT PENCIL POINTER COMPANY, 


105 MIDDLE ST., PORTLAND, ME. 


‘ 


THE OLD LEHIGH SLATE Co. 
1026 ARCH S? PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


A monthly, 
for home and 
school. Science lessons, stories, games, occupa- 
tions. etc. Invaluable for primary teachers and 
mothers. $1 50a year. On trial, months, 30c. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 161 Lasalle 8t., Chicago. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


ells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Fire Farms, etc, FULLY 


WARRANTED, sent Free. 
& TIFT, 0 


VANBUZEN 
HOUSTON’S 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


REVISED TO ACCORD WITH THRE 
LATEST TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. 
NEW MAPS, 
NUMEROUS NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 


Houston's New Physical Geography is the reali- 
zation of whata text book on this subject should be 
It is a book that will gladden the hearts of teachers 
and pupils. It is concise, comprehensive, up to the 
times, and in every respect an ideal text book 


A copy of the book for examination will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of $1.25. 


For further information please address 


ELDREDGE & 


PHRILADELPHEA, PA. 


. 


CUTTER’S 


Physiological Series, 
Beginner's Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 


By Joun C. Cutter, B.Se., MD. 12mo, 140 
pp, 47 illustrations, 30 cts. 


Intermediate Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 

By CaLvin Cutter, A.M.,MD A Revision 

of the First Book 12mo, 200 pp, 70 illus. 
trations, 50 cts. 


Comprehensive Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 
By Joun C. CuttER, BSe, 140 illas- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $1 00. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 


By Paut Bert. Adapted and arranged for 
American Schools by W. H. GREENE, M.D. 
With 570 Iilustratione. Book O1e—Animals, 
Plante, Stones, and Soils: 30 cents. Book Two 
—Physics, Chemistry, Animal Paysiology, and 
Vegetable Physiology: 36 cents. Complete in 
one 16mo volame; 375 pages; 60 cents. 


Primer of Scientific Knowledge, 


Man. Animals. Plants. Stones. The Three States 
of Bodies Reading Lessons. Summaries. 
Questions. Suhj-cts for Composition. By PAUL 
BERT, author of ‘ Bert's First Steps in Sci- 
entifie Kaowledge,”’ translated and adapted fir 
American Schools. Illustrated. 12mo Cloth. 
36 cents. 


Chauvenet’s Geometry, Abridged. 


By WM E. Byerty, Ph D., Professor of Math- 
ematics, Harvard College. Svo. $1.20. 


The changes made are mostly in that portion of the 
book used in preparatory schools. Therefore the new 
edition, while better adapted for beginners, retains 
all the strength of the original in that portion used 
in College. The following are some of the colleges 
using the New Edition : — Harvard College, Boston 
University, Vassar College, Ohio University, Ran- 
dolpk and Macon College, Drury College, Davidson 
College, Thurman University, Hillsdale College, Car!- 
ton College, etc. 


Plane and 
Spherical 


Elements of Trigonometry 


By EpwinS Crawiey, Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Price, $1 00 


Sharpless & Philips’ Astronomy, 


Propared by Prof. ISAAC SHARPLESS, Se.D., of 
Haverford College, and GkorGE M. PHILIPS, 
A.M., Principal of State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa. Explicit Directions given in all 
Practicable Cases for Observing the Celestial 
Phenomena. Clear Explanations. Freshness 


Matter. Profusely Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 
00. 


Sharpless & Philips’ Natural Philosophy 


Prepared by Prof. Isaac SHARPLESS, Se D., of 
Haverford College, and Grorce M. PHILIPS, 
A.M., Principal of State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa, 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Liberal Terms for Introduction & Exchange. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 


Correspondence relating to Books for Examina- 
tion and Introduction invited. 


Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Put's, 
715-717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


F. M. AMBROSE, 


84 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 
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Journal of Education. 


4 WHEELY JOURNAL, 
PUBLISHSD BY THB 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Semerset Street, Boston, Masr. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JoURNAL.] 
LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


BY A. 8. H. 


Fall, sweet, harmonious nature ; earnest soul 
And clear, keen intellect, and tender heart 
’Shrined in a woman’s frame. The better part 

She chose with will and instinct: All her goal 

Love, daty, liberty. The human whole 
Her dearer eelf. As her own personal smart. 
She felt the wrongs of slaves in southern mart 

Shamefully sold. So did her years unroll 

With glad abundance of brave, helpfal deeds, 
And gracious afflaence of noble books 
Ringiog with joyance as of birds and brooks, 

Or clarion sounding for a people’s needs. 

Such sweetness hers as breathes from forest nooks 

When April’s lovely train arbutus leads. 


VINEYS LETTAH. 


BY ALICE MARSH. 
Deah Teachah, I's a lettah write 
Da fust day ob dis weex, 
En caze you’s nebah answah yit 
I’s mighty suah youse seek. 


Bat now I’s write dis oder one; 
Ef yous doan avewah back, 
l’a fearin dat dis lettle chile 
’L tink its caze she’s black. 


I’s stay ter home fo a few days, 
See ’f I’s de measles got ; 

Caze tink ob couse I’s been suppose, 
Oh jes ez like ez not. 


Say, doan you know, Miss Mollie, dat 
Dem boys acrosat dat aisle 

Dey all time call me little nig, 

En tease me all de while. 


But I jes laffs, en tells em back 
I’s no dejections had 

To callah, ef I knew de most, 
Dan dey was mighty mad. 


En doan you tink Miss Mollie Brown 
?T will he an awful joke,— 

Ef when we’s all done git up dah 

Ea heah de deah Lord spoke 

D:y den begins de sortin ob 

Da sheepses en de goats 

En dem boys all turns out coal black 
En I's be de white folks. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Carotine B. LeRow: Screaming and shouting at 
children is to make demons even of little angels. 

Prin. James M. Sawin, Providence, R. J.: There 
is nothing nearer to a child than the things about him. 

Sort J. L Ft. Smith, Ark.: The prin- 
ciple of laissez faire is as dangerous as the veriest air 
castles of the most radical iconoclast. 

F. Louis Sotpan, St. Louis, Mo.: That teacher who 
knows best how to interest children in their work will 
find the least difficulty in controlling them. 

J. Carre, Inspector General of Normal Schools, 
France: One of the most satisfactory tests of a teacher’s 
ability is the correction of a written exercise by a pupil. 

Pres. James K Powers, State Normal School, Flor 
ence, Ala.: The relegating of discipline to a student body 
cultivates a high esprit, the effect of which is very 
gratifying. 


Ara Cusuman, Auburn, Me.: The holding of a wide- 
awake, brainy boy or girl to less work than he could 


easily do dulls the power of thinking and takes away the 
zest for intellectual work. 


Ottver Wenpett Houmes: The human race is 
divided into two classes,—those who go ahead and do 
something, and those who sit still and inquire, “ Why 
wasn’t it done the other way ?” 


Supt. I. Freeman Hatt, Leominster, Mass. : Teach- 
ers ought to be encouraged in their dislike for cast iron 
methods which cramp and hamper them. Power and 
skill are not developed mechanically, nor by imitation. 


Henry Sasin, Jowz: It is necessary that the 
teacher possess knowledge of the branches which he is to 
teach, but our schools are filled with teachers whose only 
qualification is knowledge. They burden themselves with 
facts, but they fail to see the relations of facts. 


APOCRYPHAL,—BUT— 


BY ROSA DEAN, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


A rhetoric professor in College informed his 
senior class at the beginning of last year that the first 
semester’s work would consist of lectures, but that he 
wished that all would avail themselves of every opportu- 
nity which should come to them personally for expressing 
themselves in a literary way. 

A few days later, each member of the class received a 
neat type-written letter announcing the projected estab- 
lishment of a new educational magazine, for the opening 
number of which an article upon “The Study of English 
in American Colleges” was desired. It was therefore 
requested that such an article, not exceeding twenty pages 
in length, should be contributed by himself as a member 
of the English department in College. The 
article was to be due Jan. 1, 1891, and the remuneration 
for it was to be not less than twenty-five dollars. The 
letter further requested that the gentleman addressed 
would oblige the editor by secrecy in the matter for the 
present. 

The scheme worked like a charm. Letters flew be- 
tween all the colleges in the country and the members of 
Professor class in rhetoric. English lectures 
were attended as never before. Even sophomore and 
junior recitations saw frequent visitations of seniors. 
Professor was actually called upon in private by 
certain seniors, with requests that he would expound to 
them a little more fully his “plan and method in the 
work of the different years of rhetoric study in the 
college.” 

Manuscripts were submitted with surprising prompti 
tade, and at the first recitation in January the professor- 
editor appeared, with a full budget of corrected essays in 
his hand, to announce to them that they had all success- 
fully passed their semi-annual examination ia English, 
and that a certain wealthy benefactor of the college had 
bought out the stock of the educational monthly, and had 
decided to return to them their excellent manuscripts and 
award each twenty-five dollars as a prize. 


THE BEST WORKS ON PEDAGOGY FOR 
YOUNG TEACHERS.* 


BY w. T. HARRIS, PH. D 


These books may be divided into three kinds. The 
first, those to acquaint ove with the fundamental idea 
of education ; viz , the idea of self-alienation, or the jour- 
ney outward from the empirical self toward the higher 
self as learned in the ideals held up in ethics and religion 
and realized in the institutions of a people, and the 
books that show how each people builds its civilization on 
this basis. Of books of this kind, those of especial value 


* Abstract of a paper read before the Pedagogical Conference, Johns 
Hopkins University, reported by Gzo P. Morxis. 


are: Rosenkranz’ System of Pedagogics and Karl 
Schmidt's History of Pedagogics, both of which show a 
conspectus of the historical evolution of education, and at 
the same time make clear the grounds of the changes that 
have been, and are, in progress. 

The second class of books are those of a reactionary, 
or even of a revolutionary character, but they must be 
studied in order to sharpen the attention, to give one the 
whole aspect of the subject. Of these, Pestalozzi’s Leon- 
ard and Gertrude, Rousseau’s Kmile, and Herbert 
Spencer’s Hssays on Education, deserve special mention. 
The latter book utters in the clearest manner the protest 
against the existing course of study ; but it is the farthest 
possible from being a scientific book on the subject, be- 
cause it does not even attempt to show the evolution of 
said course, and still less to show the evolution of modern 
civilization. ‘Self-alienation”’ in education requires 
that each nation shall have its youth stady the national 
classics with a view to mastering the earlier stages of its 
derivative civilization. The utility of mastering the em- 
bryology of one’s civilization is perfectly obvious from 
the evolutionistic point of view. Spencer does not take a 
scientific attitude, but only the revolutionary attitude of 
Rousseau. 

The third class of books is that dealing with the sub- 
ject which is now exciting the whole educational world ; 
viz., physiological psychology. Of these, Preyer’s The 
Soul of the Child and Karl Lange’s monograph on Ap- 
perception are the best. The first has been translated. 
(A portion of the latter Dr. Harris hopes to translate and 
soon issue from his bureau in Washington. ) 

The idea of “apperception”’ is the most important 
fruit thus far developed by the study of the psychology of 
pedagogics. It. H. Quick, the eminent English authority 
on pedagogics, refers in the highest terms to a short mon- 
ograph on pedagogics, which he had recently discovered, 
entitled A Pot of Green Feathers. 

“ There are philosophical reasons for retaining the study 
of Latin and Greek in the curriculum of our colleges and 
schools, thought the time was when I thought otherwise. 
When a student in Yale, I became fo dissatisfied with 
the study of the ancient languages and so enamored of 
the study of science, that in sheer disgust I left college 
and went West. Afterward, when beginning the study 
of philosophy with a friend, I saw him so frequently con 
sulting the classical dictionary and surpassing me in un 
derstanding because of his exact knowledge of the deriva- 
tion of words and ideas, that I was forced to see the value 
of classical training. Later, when the science and philos- 
ophy of education became an object of investigation, the 
full import and value of the study of Latin and Greek 
came to me with irresistible force.” 


THE SYNTHETIC METHOD OF TEACHING 
READING. 


BY EVA D. KELLOGG, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Four years ago I was taken, in a city in Iowa, to see 
the results of a year’s trial in teaching the youngest chil- 
dren to read by a system known as “the synthetic.” A 
class of twelve to fifteen children were upon the floor, 
with Stickney’s Second Reader in their hands. They 
were intelligent-looking children, from six to eight years 
of age, and were the best in the room of forty or fifty. 
They were thoroughly alive with interest, andlooked more 
like children at a game than the usual tired little folks, 
fagged out with a year’s work,—for it was within a few 
weeks of the close of the school year. The teacher, pass- 
ing me a dictionary, asked that I select some word for 
them to pronounce. My eye rested upon compensation. 
The teacher put it upon the board in script, and before 
the last letters were written the class pronounced it, a 
little hesitatingly, but correctly, even to the accented syl- 
lable. Lippincott’s Magazine lay upon the desk, and a 


child read aloud at sight, rather slowly, but correctly, sev- 
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eral verses of couplet poetry upon “The Bobolink.” 
Did they read with proper understanding and expression / 
No. They did not grasp the meaning of these words, of 
course, but their power of pronunciation and their ability 
to find out words for themselves was little less than mar- 
velous. The teacher assured me that these pupils had 
entered school the previous September, at which time they 
could not read a word. They now read to me from the 
Secord Reader as well as ordinary children would be ex- 
pected to do at the close of the second year of school 

In this Reader the teacher worked for expression, and 
secured it, in the old-fashioned way. If a new word was 
a stumbling block, it was placed upon the blackboard, and 
the children silently found the right pronucciation invari- 
ably by sounding it. * 

I left the room in a dazed condition, wondering if chil- 
dren had changed or if the millennium had suddenly 
dawned, that in the first year of school they could master 
three First Readers, two Second Readers, and be midway 
in their third Second Reader. ‘ If this be magic,” I 
said, “ it is magic on an unpsychological basis. If a 
word is the sign of an idea, what right have those chil- 
doen to be reading words they do not understand?” 1 
began investigating it, and after four years of studying, 
watching, and pruning, and trying to put it into my own 
schools cn an educational basis, the following seems to me 
a correct summing up: 

As the system was first given to the public, it was full 
of crudities, overloaded with rules and exceptions, gar- 
nished with allarements that have proved to be pitfalls. 
and it has suffered terribly at the handsof its over-zealous, 
unscientific friends; but, when presented on educational 
principles, and judiciously adapted to the capacity of 
children, it contains the possibilities of being an ingenious. 
delightful, and self-reliant method of teaching little chi! 
dren to read. 

Those teachers who find in it only a mechanical key to 
pronunciation, use it to excess, as such, and in gratifying 
the “ showing off ’’ mania, make of it ‘a sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal.” To others it proves the very 
gateway into the souls of the children. 

As it is a system of sounds, I hear the inquiry, ‘“‘ What 
is the Synthetic System as distinct from phonics? ” 
Assuming the phonic method to be analytic, the synthetic, 
as the word implies, is the very opposite,—a building up. 
and not a dissection of the word after it has been arbi- 
trarily taught as a whole, by pictures or sight alone, as in 
the word method. It is based entirely on the marvelous 
imaginative faculties of children, and herein lies its psy- 
chological truth. Each rule and fact is clothed in the 
“make-believe” of children’s fancies Every teacher 
ought to remember how this imaginative power made of 
her own young life an air-castle very different from its 
every-day realism, but, if born of a matter-of-fact temper 
ment, obs :rvation alone will convince her that the great- 
est happiness of children’s lives consists in turning the 
kaleidoscope of fancy into new combinations each moment. 
This unrecognized, neglected, fundamental ingredient of 
child-nature has made a prison of the schoolroom for little 
children far too long, and we should burn grateful in- 
cense in honor of any system of teaching them to acquire 
knowledge through their own natural way of the “ play- 
ing” and “ make-believe”’ faculty that lets them revel in 
one world while their feet are walking in another. A 
teacher who does not feel this can never succeed in teach- 
ing this system. It is its very soul. For illustration : 
A few days after the children enter school the bright 
teacher brings a group before the blackboard and makes 
two lines of queer-looking characters (which are really 
the entire alphabet excepting w and y), the vowels in one 
line and the consonants in another. Then, as if she had 
the most delightful secret in the world to tell them, she 
shows that “somebody else besides the little children in 
the room have come to school. Here are ever so many 
little ‘ letter-children ’ that have come to school, too; and, 
as you are not all in one class, we will put these in two 
classes. We will-name this little class, who are very hard 
workers, vowels, and the other larger class, consonants.” 
Here follows a little drill in word pronunciation with as 
much fun and good time as can be worked into it. Does 
some one object to vowels and consonants being put so 
early upon children’s lips? Then let us banish vertical, 
horizontal, and equilateral-triangular-prism, and be con- 
sistent. ‘But there are two more little letter-children, 


who go first with one class, then with another. Isn’t that 
funny ? (puts w and y on the board). But we won’t say 
any more about them till we learn why they go back and 
forth” Then, erasing all the consonants, attention 18 
called to the vowels, and the first lesson is over. The 
children have been introduced in a general way to the 
letter-children, and with them they live an imaginary life 
for the whole year. 

In the afternoon the lesson is merrily reviewed, and the 
vowels are printed upon the board for children to find 
duplicates from printed matter given them. Lead pencils 
are given out, and they are told to hunt for vowelsand “make 
them black” when found. How the children enjoy this 
something todo! They areallowed tosay ‘ vowel” as soon 
as they find one After the eye has become trained to 
these, the short ones are taken in their regular order. 
Beginning with short a, with no others in sight, the story 
is told of the little baby that saw the moon (breve, like a 
crescent) and eriel for it (on the sound of short a), and 
so on through all the short vowels, “ for all babies do not 
make the same sound when they cry, you know.” Now, 
when to give this baby the moon is the question, and 
here comes the tact to weave in the rule, incidentally, till 
the child is saying it without knowing he is giving a rule. 
“ When a vowel is in the middle or first end of a word, 
and there is no other vowel, ‘give it the moon.’” Of 
course there are exceptions, but they are kept out of sight 
till the teacher wishes to use them. Say nothing of such 
a word as ws till after short o has been taught, and then 
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tell them “ it is a little runaway baby that went to live 
with the short o's,” and the glee with which the children 
sympathize with the “runaway ”’ clinches the exception. 
The ease with which they manage the exceptions 
and contradictions in the English language will be a 
constant surprise ; they never cross bridges till they come 
to them. Enough consonants are used to make necessary 
words, and sentences can be reached in a short time. 
Every consonant has its story. M is the sound the 
cow makes; ¢ is the ticking of the watch; sh is the 
mother hushing her baby to sleep; ch is the engine pull- 
ing out of a station; ris Rover growling; and so on, the 
children often furnishing far better similies than are 
given them Here comes the illustration of their self- 
reliant power. Put rat upon the board; the children 
hear Rover growl and the watch ticking at once, and as 
a is in the middle of the word it is instantly moon-crowned 
in their imagination, and their slow pronunciation gives 
them the old familiar animal, whom they will often greet 
with a shout of delighted surprise. 

For seat work these blackboard words are reproduced 
for by analogy a long list, or “ family,” of them is nm 
Shall this board and seat work be done in print 0 
script? I might use print at first upon the board 
but should fall into script at the earliest moment. A 


book of songs accompanies the system, in which rules 
are changed to rhythm. Some of them in kindergarten 


and popular airs are very “ taking,” and make a pleasing 
variety in school work. Blackboard sketching, where 
sounds look out through window panes and lace draperies, 
is educational and helps out the fairy tale. 

The children are always in an ideal world, and their 
interest is unflagging. ‘They should mark, mark, mark 
everywhere that words can be found. On the blackboard, 
in their reading books, and in lists of words provided for 
them till spelling is made easy from the constant seeing 
of the words. Experience has proved that by constantly 
crossing out the silent letters, “‘to keep them from talk- 
ing” they come before them as a mental picture and do 
not trouble them in spelling. The characters used in 
marking do not contradict Webster at any time, but there 
are many supplementary ones not found in Webster. In 
such words as “said,” “says,” and “again,” where dic- 
tionaries resort to wrong spelling to secure a right pro- 
nunciation, the synthetic system invents a new mark for 
the a to get the correct sound, and by association one of 
these three words recalls both the other. But over and 
above all is the satisfying fact that they can get their own 
lessons and can conquer new words without the help of 
the teacher while they cannot fail of good enunciation. 

What has been written is but an index finger pointing 
to some of the features of what is popularly known as 
“The Pollard Synthetic System.” Does some one say 
that all this “ make believe” is silly and useless? We 
hear it occasionally from superintendents and principals of 
schools who, with masculine conciseness ask, “ Why not 
call it a and be done with it?” and we send up a silent 
thanksgiving that they are not in primary work. An ex- 
ception was found to this in a normal institute where the 
story of Italian a was told toa tired out set of teachers at 
the close of a hot August day, followed by a most refresh- 
ing laugh, and a daily reference to it for the next two 
weeks. Here it is: 

“Once there was a little lady who wore two roses on 

the top of her bonnet. She was a very dainty, polite 
little lady, and whenever she met anybody she would 
courtesy and say, ‘Ah (i), how do youdo?’ One day 
she slipped, and quickly said ‘Ah’ (@) and putting her 
hand up, found that, in almost falling, she had lost one of 
her roses.” Will there be any trouble in marking or re- 
membering these two sounds after that ? 
We do not know why this fairy realm of song and 
story should be located westward, extending itself toward 
the Pacific instead of the Atlantic ocean. If there is any 
good in it, ought not all teachers, East and West, to be 
glad to see it fairly tested? Don’t send for a manual 
expecting to become self-instructed,—as well look for in- 
spiration in a cyclopedia. I know of no way to catch it 
but by exposure to it, on the germ theory. 


NATIVE TREES. 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE BEECH. 


The American beech is a remarkably neat, attractive 
tree. In open spaces it limbs low, the branches nearest 
the ground forming a nearly horizontal spread, those 
higher gradually taking a more upright trend, until they, 
together, form a semi-orbicular head of large dimensions. 
The branches of such @ tree are long and lithe, striking 
out close to each other, their combiaation forming the 
central stem of the tree. 

The aspect of a forest-grown baech is in marked con- 
trast with a “pasture” tree of this species. Ina beech 
growing region it is common to see wide reaches of woods 
almost exclusively of this tree. In such places the trees 
shoot up straight and almost limbless for fifty to eighty feet. 
A few branches at the top meet, from tree to tree, and 
mingle with each other, forming a shade which only here 
and there admits the sunlight. Tae bodies, as well as the 
seg are —. except that upon old trees the lower 

are genera i i 
covered with patches of vari- 

Observe that the trank of a beech seems to shape itself 
from the circular combination of its roots, which may 
sometimes be traced, in fluted ridges, to the limbs. The 
roots run near the surface of the ground, often in sight, 


aN striking deep. For this reason, and the dense 
ade, there is little undergrowth in a beech woods, al- 
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though a few attractive plants are at home iia 
delicate ferns, the pyrolas, the pretty plant with the bad 
name, “ cancer weed,” and that statuesque little parasite, 
the Indian pipe.” 

The leaves under the trees lie in compact layers, formed 
year by year, decaying but slowly. A summer walk in a 
beech woods, treading upon the elastic floor of fallen 
leaves, with the straight, clean stems of the trees all 
around, with the sunlight barely sprinkling through the 
tree tops, is a sylvan luxury which should be enjoyed by 
both old and young. 

The buds of the beech once seen never need be mi’- 
taken. The tree may be readily identified by them. 
They are long and pointed, like a spindle, and made up 
of close scales, covering the plaited leaves. Notice their 
silky appearance when unfolding. 

@ [he leaves are noticeable for the prominent midrib and 

parallel veins, each terminating in a prominext tooth. 
The young leaves contain a sub-acid juice not disagree- 
able to taste. The mature leaves are toug) and elastic 
In Europe the leaves of the beech,—which is similar to 
our own,—are often use| for mattresses, forming an 
agreeable, elastic bed. 

Look for the flowers among the opening leaves. The 
sterile ones are in pretty tassel-like heads suspended by 
long threads. The fertile flowers are in shorter stemmed 
bunches coming from the axils of the leaves. 

The fruit can hardly be mistaken for that of any other 
tree. It is an oily, edible, triangular nut, encased in a 
four-valved, bristly bur. Look for their growth during 
summer and early autumn, and for the opening of the 
burs and the ripe nuts with the first frosts of autumn. 
The nuts vary much upon different trees, in respect to 
size, shape, and somewhat in quality. It is probable that 
by selection and proper cultivation the trees might be 
made to bear fruit valuable as an edible product. 
The nuts when roasted form an agreeable substitute for 
coffee, and oil expressed from them furnishes in lamps a 
pleasant light. There are many “off” years in the 
fruiting of beech trees, but the notion that they bear 
plentifully only once in seven years is incorrect. 

The wood of the beech forests is in such demand for 


timber and fuel that even the slopes and valleys of the} y 


Berkshire Hills and of the remote parts of New England, 
are being rapidly denuded of these trees. It is much 
used in lathe work for chairs, tool handles, bobbins, etc., 
also for trays, wooden bowls, and like purposes. ‘There 
is a marked difference in the color of the sap-wood and 
the heart-wood. The greater or less development of the 
one or the other gives rise to a distinction among wood- 
men of the “ white ” and the “ red ” beech. 

The beech, in the eastern half of our country, has a 
wide range, being found, in places abundantly, from Can- 
ada to the Gulf States. It likes cool, moist situations, 
with good soil. Sprouts from beech stumps and roots 
soon die. A beech woods when cut is generally succeeded 
by other kinds of trees. Young beech wood lots are not 
common, but plantations of this tree, from nursery grown 
stock, may be easily propagated. 

In pasture lots there is no more grateful shade for 

‘grazing stock than a wide-spreading beech. It is one of 
the best of trees for a wide lawn or for landscape effects, 
always clean, comely, and free from insects. Take young 
trees from nursery stock, and although slow in starting 
after a few years they grow rapidly. 

The purple beech is a “sport,” originally from Ger- 
many, and is a beautiful ornamental tree. It should have 
plenty of room and be planted alone, for it does not har- 
monize well with the green-leaved trees. The “ weep- 
ing” beech is also a “sport” from Europe, interesting 
from its oddity. 

The “ fern-leaf”’ beech is the most beautiful of all the 
heeches. It is obtained by grafting upon the common 
beech. One of the finest trees of this kind in the coun- 
try is in the grounds of the Redwood Library, Newport, 
R. I. The perfect symmetry which this variety of beech 
takes, when fairly sheltered and not crowded, its fine and 
graceful branching, and its shining leaves fern-like in 
outline, render it one of the choicest sylvan objects that 
belongs to our climate. 


— Hereafter the JOURNAL will present in every issue High School 
(Questions, taken from the Eraminations ef the school authorities in 
varions states of the Union. 


NICARAGUA CANAL. 


BY WILLIAM E. SHELDON, A. M. 


For nearly three quarters of a century the question of 
inter-oceanic communication across the American conti- 
nent has been agitated by the people of the United States. 
The establishment of water communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts is now more urgently de- 
manded than ever before. The enormous commerce be- 
tween the teeming millions of Asia, the opening of the 
markets of China and Japan to American products, the 
unprecedented development and growth of Australia and 
the Pacific Coast states make the early solution of this 
problem one of the questions of the greatest interest to all 
Americans. 

Ocean transportation is the cheapest known to com- 
merce, comparing with an average railway transportation 
as one to five in cost. The ocean is free to all nations,— 
a great highway and anti-monopoly route. 

A ship canal across Central America would reduce the 
distance by about 10,000 miles, and reduce the time from 
months toabout twenty-five days’ easysteaming One large 
ship would carry a cargo equal to twenty railway trains 
of ten cars each. 


Coast LINES FROM PANAMA TO GREYTOWN, 


Of the three routes that have been considered for this 
canal, that known as the “ Nicaragua Route ’’ follows the 
most deeply marked depression of the American isthn us 
and has the natural advantage «f the great lake of the 
same name as a canal fe der. 


OCEAN. 


ATLANTIC 


Route OF CANAL. 


This route begins on the Atlantic side, at or near Grey- 
town, running by the canal to the San Juan River, thence 
following the left bank to the mouth of the San Carlos 
River, at which point the navigation of the San Juan 
River begins, and by the aid of three short canals of the 
aggregate length of three and one half miles reaches Lake 
Nicaragua, making the total distance from the Atlantic 
coast at Greytown to the open lake less than fifty miles. 
The route across the lake is a distance of fifty-six and one 
half miles, and thence tbrough the valleys of the Rio de) 
Medio and the Rio Grande to what is known as the Port 
of Brito, on the Pacific Coast, is a distance of about six- 
teen and one third miles. The present surveys give the 
proposed canal a total length of about 170 miles, of which 
there would be about forty miles of canal, properly speak 
ing, with only twenty-nine miles of actual excava- 
tion; sixty-four miles of navigation on the San Juan 
River, and fifty-six and one half miles on the Lake of 
Nicaragua, and the balance in the basin of the Sap 
Francisco. 

The summit level of the canal above the mean sea level 
will be about 110 feet. This altitude will be reached by 
three locks from the Atlantic to the lake, and four from 
the Pacific to the lake. 

The Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua was granted 
a charter by the United States Feb. 20, 1889, and came 
into possession of all the surveys that had been previously 

made of the route, and also of the valuable concessions 


which had of the Republic of 
Nicaragua. These concessions assured to the company 
all that it desired, including a grant of 1,000,000 acres of 
land and immunity from taxation and import duties for 
the period of ninety-nine years. 

The company, immediately after its organization, pro- 
ceeded with this great enterprise. The entire line of the 
canal has been definitely located, and estimates of the 
material of all kinds to be removed in the process of con- 
struction have been completed. The absence of natural 
harbors on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts is the most 
serious obstacle to be overcome on this route. The once 
commodious and excel'ent harbor of Greytown has been 
converted, by the extension and emergence of ‘ts bar, into 
a sort of lagoon. The restoration of this har sod the 
construction of an artificial one at Brito are necessary and 
expensive features of this canal. 

The work of construction has been committed to the 
Nicaragua Canal Construction Company, of which Warner 
Miller, ex United States Senator of New York, is presi- 
dent. Work on the canal proper began June 3, 1889, 
and the opening celebration was held Oct. 22, 1889. A 
breakwater, or pier, over 700 feet long, has been built at 
Greytown, and there is now over seven feet of water on 
the bar, where four months ago it was dry land. One 
thousand men are now employed erecting machine shops, 
warehouses, barracks, hospital buildings, etc., at Grey- 
town. ‘Ten miles of standard railroad have been com- 
pleted from Greytown along the line of the canal to the 
first lock, over which the company can readily move 
machinery and supplies into the interior. 

The first rock cut is located fifteen miles from Grey- 
town. The company has already collected a large amount 
of material, consisting of engines, rails, cars, tools, and 
other implements for the construction and maintenance 
of the road. It has also purchased the entire dredging 
plant of the North American Dredging and Improvement 
Company, and is now removing it from Panama to Grey- 
town. 

The great central feature of this route is Lake Nicar- 
agua, large enough to float all the navies of the world ; 
and in fact, all the sea-going craft of the world could find 
shelter in it The Tola Basin is also a great feature. It 
is formed by a huge dam built across the valley of the 
Rio Grande, a small stream that discharges into the Brito 
harbor. The four locks on the Pacific side are within 
four miles of Brito, and they will let the passing vessel 
down from the Tola Basin to the sea level. The locks 
are to be 650 x 70x 30 feet, enabling them to admit the 
largest ocean steamers, and the canal itself is to be thirty 
feet deep throughout, with a width of eighty feet top and 
hottom in all rock cuttings, and a much greater width 
where there is danger of loose material sliding down into 
the canal. 

This great work, if properly protected by the govern- 
ment of the United States, can be completed inside of 
five years at a cost of from $65,000,000 to $100,000,000, 
including the deepening of Greytown harbor and the arti- 
ficial one to be made at Brito, on the Pacific coast. The 
completion of this enterprise will increase the prestige 
and political influence of the United States vastly. It 
will settle the question of the control of the Western 
Hemisphere and make the ‘‘ Monroe doctrine” a reality. 
[t will make a notable epoch in the commercial history 
of the world, and be a monument of American energy, 
and a blessing to mankind. 


NOTES FROM SWITZERLAND. 


NORMALLY AND Poorty Enpowep Pupiis.—An in- 
vestigation, ordered by the schoo] authorities of Luzerne. 
into the number of idiots and children of weak senses, had 
the following result :— 


Boys examined, - - - - - 1,170 

Boye found normally veteneds 1,028 = 87.86% 
Boys found weak in intellect, 137 = 11.71% 
Bays found to be imbecile, 4= 0.31% 
Boys found to be idiots (cretins), 1= 009% 


In 85 pupils (7.26%) the teachers thought they hed 
noticed some indications of imbecility, but the cases could 
not so be defined. Some teachers applied the term 
‘‘weak in intellect’’ rather too liberally; hence it is 
thought that the number 1:37 is too large. 


INVESTIGATION OF TeetTH.—In Luzerne the teeth of 
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one thousand school girls (aged 7-14 years) were exam- 
ined by physicians and dentists. The majority of girls 
were less than 12 yearsold. Since a similar investigation 
~ has not been held elsewhere, the result of the one held in 
Luzerne may prove of interest. The total number of 
teeth examined was 22,298. Of them were :— 


Permanent teetb, - - - - 14213 
Milk teeth, - - - - - = 8,085 
Good permanent teeth, - - - 12,428, or 87% 
Good milk teeth, - - - - + = 4,788, or 59% 
Hollow permanent teeth, - - 1,78, or 13% 


Hollow milk teeth, - - - 8,297, or 41% 


Papils whose teeth were all sound, - - 58, or 58% 
Papils whose teeth were partly decayed, - 742, or 942% 
Pupils with anomalies of teeth, - - - 246, or 24.6% 
Papils whose rows of teeth did not fit on one 

another (abnormal articalation), - - 104, or 10.4% 
Pupils who suffered from abscesses, - - 80, or 10.4% 
Pupils whose gums were defective, - - 2, or 02% 


Thirty-five children had together 81 teeth that had 
been filled by dentists. Since children’s diseases have a 
bad effect upon the growth of the teeth, each girl was 
asked whether she had been ill or not. The result was :— 


Had been ill, - - - - - - 488, or 48 8% 
Had not been ill, - 2+ -© © «© «© 884, or 38.4% 
Unable to say, - - - 128, or 12 8% 


1,000, or 100% 

Of the 488 children who had been ill, 254 had had 

the measles,—nearly one half the number. Diphtheria 
and scarlet fever occupied the second and third places. 


ANGLES, SURFACES, AND SOLIDS. 


We here present the various angles, surfaces, and 
solids with which school children should be made 
familiar early in their course. These should not be 
taught in a series of consecutive lessons, but the teacher 
should know which they know and how well they are 
known. Definitions are of the least account. They must 
know them at sight, and must be able to tell what each is 
by name and by its distinguishing characteristics. 

Form study is now so prominent a feature of school 
work that the methods will be very generally understood. 
The class should handle the bits of thin pieces of board 
(4 to 20) and the solids [21 to 44] from the first year of 
school life. ‘They can be purchased for a ridiculously 
small sum. ‘The solids are accurately and neatly made 
from well seasoned hard wood, and the surfaces from very 
hard light colored board, cut with steel dies. They can 
be ordered of J. L. Haanmett & Co., or Prang Educa- 
tional Company, Boston ; or Milton Bradley, Springfield, 
Mass., for $2.00, postage, 40 cents extra. 

1. A Right Angle, 


formed by a bent wire 
representing a line. 
2. Obtuse angle. 
3 Acute Angle. 
/ 2 J 


The first thing taught is the sphere. They know this 
from the marble, the ball, the orange, etc. The idea is 
that it will roll in all directions. The cylinder is to be 
taught next, it will roll in one direction but not in the 
other. The end is acircle. The cube is next in order, 


and with it comes the square, straight lines, corners, angles, 
Thus the work develops. 


right angle. 


15, Right-angled Scalene Trian- 


20, Rhombur, Diamond or L«z- 
enge, made from two equilat- 
eral trianglee. 
14, Oval. 


2/ 22 23 24252627 28- 
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21. Kqauilateral Tri. Prism. 34. Cone. with section showing 


Two Uneqaal Seetore. 
12. Two Unequal Segments. 
18. Ellipse. 


22. Kight-angled Tri. Prism. the Parabcla. 
23. Square Prism. 35. Cube. 

24. Hexagonal Prism, 36. Cylinder. 

25. Octagonal Prism. 37. Hemisphere. 
26. Cylinder. 38. Sphere. 

27. Cylinder with Diagonal Sect. 39, Circular Plinth. 
28. Cone. 40. Square Piioth. 
20 Truncated Cone. 41. Ovoid or Egg. 


30. Pyramid, Square Base. 42. Ellipsoid. 

31. Pyramid, Triangular Base 43, Oblate Spheroid. 

32. Cone Truncated Diagonally. 44. Combination of 27 and 32. 
33. Cone, with section showing 

the Hyperbola. 


POETICAL STUDIES. 


BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 


LONGFELLOW’S “BELLS OF LYNN, HEARD AT 
NAHANT.” 
Nahant, where Longfellow had a summer home, is sit- 
uated on a projection of land connected with Lynn by a 
very narrow neck of sand with the sea on one side and 
quiet water on the other. This strip of beach curves so 
much that Nahant is across the bay from Lynn. Long- 
fellow’s house was so built that the rear veranda overlooked 
the wide, quiet bay, over which the sounds of the bells of 
Lynn were wafted. 
Stanza J.—1. What was the curfew? As it indi- 
cated the time to “cover the fires” why was it fitting to 
speak of the ‘ Curfew of the setting sun” ? 

2. Requi:m. Define. Does day really die? Explain. 

Stanza II.—1. Dark belfries. Aptness of adjective. 
Belfries are usually of dark stone and dark within. 
Cloud cathedral. Note poetic imagination. The curfew 
was rung by a church bell. A church bell is hung in a 
belfry. The bells here should have a belfry, so the poet 
constructs one from the twilight clouds. 

2. Aeriel. Explain. Are all sounds aerial? The 
liquids in this stanza give a melodious cadence to it, suit- 
able to the subject. 

Sranza How is sound “ borne” on the wind 
What is acrimson twilight? Compare with Longfellow’s 
other descriptions of twilights : 

‘* When the dying flame of day 
Thro’ the chancel shot its way.”’ 
“* Moravian Nan.”’ 
‘“* Lo in the painted oriel of the West.’’ 


‘“‘ Sky and water and forest 
Seemed all on fire at the touch and melted and mingled together.” 


‘* Fiercely the red aun descending 
Barned his way along the heavens.”’ 
‘In the Red Sea of the winter sunset.’’ 


What is the prevailing color in sunsets ? 

Stanza 1V.—Picture. The little boat and its single 
occupant tossing up and down on the winter waves. As 
night comes on the man slowly rows home. 

Stanza V.—Shining sand. Note epithet. Is it cor- 
rect? Why? Wandering is further described by follow 
each other. They go aimlessly, but still homeward. 
They do not follow the bells. They belonged to Lynn. 
The sound of bells indicated nightfall. 


tion. It cannot ring, so it shows a red light. Flaming 
signal. Criticise. © Watchword. What is it? Why 
passed on? 

Sranza VII.—Darkening coast. Why darkening ? 
Explain tumultuous, Adaptation of sound to sense in 
term surges. Clap hands. Personification of waves. 
Fine picture. 

Sranza VIII.—Shuddering sew. Alliteration. Fine 
epithet. What are incantations ? Why may the moon 
be called spectral ? 

Sranza 1X.—Why startled? Who was the weird 
woman of Endor? Why weird? Fine effect of cry 
aloud and then are still. 

Viewing it as a whole, the poem is changeful. First, 
a peaceful sound of floating bell notes heard in the twi- 
light and noted by a fisherman. We come in shore with 


Lighthouse lamp flares out red. Darkness, and rise of 
the breakers. As the corst darkens the sea claps its 
bands. Finally the “spectral moon” silences the bells. 


PERCENTAGE. 


BY WM. M. GIFFIN, COOK CO. NORMAL 8CHOOL. 


“I have in my hand an apple. What do we call 
this outside part?” “The peeling.” “If I take 
one half of the apple, what part of its peeling will I 
take?” “One half of it.” “If I take one third, thus, 
what part of its peeling do I take‘” (Continue with differ- 
ent parts.) “ How many thirds has an apple ?—fourths, 
tenths, hundredths? Yes, $99, or we may say one hun- 
dred per cent. If then I take one half of an apple, or any 
object, what part of its one hundred per cent. do I take ? 
What is one half of one hundred percent?” “ Fifty per 
cent.” “One half of anything, then, is what per cent. of 
it?” Fifty per cent.” “I have five apples, and they 
are fifty per cent. of what I had yesterday. How many 
had [ yesterday?” “If five equals fifty per cent. of 
them, then five must be one half, and all of them must be 
two fives or ten.” Give other like questions, using thirds, 
fourths, fifths, sixths, ete. After the subject has been 
thus developed the following good oral drills may be 
given : 


A 


B 
(The circles are to be drawn on the black q 
about four inches in diameter, that all aay one eee.) They should be 


A is equal to what per cent. of B? 

A is equal to what per cent. of Band C? 

A is what per cent. of A, B, and C ? 

1 is what per cent. of B?. Of 1? 

1 equals what per cent. of 4 ? 

2 is equal to what per cent. of 1? 

2 is equal to what per cent. of A? 

2 is equal to what per cent. of A and B? 

3 is equal to what per cent. of 2? Of 1? Of A? 
2 is equal to what per cent. of 4 and1? bis equal to 
what per cent of A and2? 65 is equal to what per cent. 
of A, B, and C? 6 is equal to what per cent. of A, C, 
and 1? 3 is equal to what per cent. of A, C, and 1? 
2 is equal to what per cent. of A, 4, and 5? ete., ete. 

I have $3 and earn 50 cents more; what per cent. do 


IT increase my $3? 


I have $3 and spend $1; what per cent. do I spend? 
I have $10 and pay $6 of it for a hat; what per cent. 
of my money do I pay for my hat? 
If to $3 Tadd 25 cents, what per cent. do I increase 
my $3? 
I have $49 in the bank and d ; 
raw out $7; what per 
Tf to $40 I add $1, what 
$40? 
Ihave $1; to this I add $1 i 
; ; what per cent do I in- 
— the $1? I next add $1 tothe $2; what per cent. 
oT increase the $2? Again I add $1 to the $3; what 
per cent do I increase the $3? Next I spend a dollar ; 


per cent. do I increase the 


5. Square. gle, baving its two acute an- 
6. Pentagon gles 30° and 60°. 

7. Hexagon. 16, Right-angled [sosceles Tri. 
&, Octagon. 17, Acute-angled Isoscelea Tri. 
9. Circle. 18, Obtuse-angled Isosceles Tri, 
Semi cirele, 19, Obtuse-angled Soalene Tri, 


Stanza VI—Distant lighthouse hears, Personitica- 


what per cent. do 
per cent.) inish my money ? (Twenty-tive 


him and see the cattle on the beach (still peaceful). 
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George has 25 cents and spends 1 cent; what per 
cent. of his money has he left? Why? 

Henry had thirty apples and ate one; what per cent. 
did he eat ? 

If four apples is fifty per cent. of all the apples I have, 
how many have I? Thirty-three and one third per cent. ? 
Twenty-five per cent.? Twelve and a half per cent. ? 
Twenty per cent. ? 

John has two piles of apples. In the first pile there 
are eight apples ; in the second pile there are three apples. 
If he takes one from the first pile and adds it to the 
second pile, what per cent. does he diminish the first pile 
and what per cent. does he increase the second pile? 
Afterwards he takes the apple from the second pile and 
returns it to the first pile ; what per cent. does he diminish 
the second pile and what per cent. does he increase the 
first ? 

A very interesting lesson can be given if the teacher 
will take some apples, or any other objects of equal size, 
and take from one pile and add to another, letting the 
pupils tell each time what per cent. one pile is diminished 
and what per cent. the other is increased. 

I have $21 and spend $19; what per cent. of my 
money doI spend? I spend }}¢ of my money, hence I 
spend }} of its 100 per cent.; j of 100 per cent is 'Y), 
and 4% is nineteen times or '$$°, which equals 
90 49 per cent. 

$11 is what per cent. of $13? 1}§2 per cent. or 
84 8, per cent. 

$4 is what per cent. of $16? 
cent. 


4°? per cent. or 25 per 


Draw lines on the blackboard as given here, and ques-| . 


tion as with the circles. Use letters unlike in sound so 
that the drill may be given rapidly. 
A is equal to what per cent. of B? Of ¥? Of H? 
Of O? Of I? OF S? 
| 


Fis equal to what per cent. of 0? 
what per cent. of F'? 

Five or ten minutes a day of such drill will do wonders 
for a class. 


A B F 


O is equal to 


COLORADO QUESTIONS. 


| We give below a few questions selected at randem from a list 
of examinations prepared by the state superintendent of Colorado 
for country teacher. | 

Form a word from each of the following, and give the 
meaning of the suffix or prefix used: Grand, help, harm, 
good, blame. 

Define pitch, force, orotwnd. 

Name an important event of the Civil War which 
occurred on one of the following dates: April 14, 1861 ; 
April 25, 1862 ; July 1-3, 1863; April 14, 1865. 

What is complexion? Why does the complexion of 
persons differ? Why do we “tan” ’ Why are scars 
white ? 

Define school year, school census, school age. 

Does the growth of a tree progress upward or down- 
ward? Give reasons for your answer. 

What is a transit of Venus? 

What is the origin of chalk ? 

How is a rainbow produced ? 

Name and describe the three classes of levers. 

Define apogee, perihelion, perigee, aphelion. 

Decline the following words : wolf, father-in-law, prin- 
cess, negro, genius. 

Name five authors whose works you would recommend 
to a child fourteen years old. 

What determines the width of the zones? 
explanation. 

Why do our days vary in length ? 

Clastify the small letters as to height. 

Analyze the letters in the word Paris. 

A man wishes to make a bin to contain 100 bushels, 
whose length, width, and depth shall be in the ratio of 1, 


Give full 


aud 5; what must be its dimensions 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


_[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addreses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Wil) 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


117. What are the advantages the blackboard presents 
over every other means of instruction for teaching first 
lessons in reading ? Roans. 

The first essential of the right teaching of reading is to 
secure free and easy conversation. This cannot be 
secured by the use of the reading book. ‘The sentences 
must Le those which the child actually uses naturally. In 
order to have such sentences available for the reading of 
the class, they must be placed before them when used, 
and the blackboard makes this possible. 


118. Give your reasons for or against giving beginners 
pen and ink. Grimxs County. 

The use of the pencil before the use of the pen is 
almost certain to demoralize the “hand.” There is no 
right way to hold a pencil, so far as the effect upon the 
mark is concerned ; there is a right way to hold the pen. 
It is almost an impossibility to prevent careless habits in 
the use of the pencil. The child can use the pen as easily 
as he can the pencil, and will form right habits more 
easily early than late in school life. 


119. How do you like Swinton's system of education? 
Is is being used extensively here. E. A. E., Texas. 


Questions of this class we must decline to answer. 


120. What kind of busy work would you give a Second 
Reader class, and what relation should it bear to the 
reading lesson? Epwarbs. 

There is almost no end to the busy work for small chil- 


dren. A few suggestions are all that can be here given. 
Write elliptical sentencesupon theboard. Letthechildren 
write the sentence, inserting the omitted word. Place 
upon the board a number of single words,—nouns, verbs, 
pronouns, possibly adjectives and adverbs,—and require 
the children to write a sentence for each word thus given. 
Write a somewhat difficult paragraph upon the board, and 
let the children rewrite it, making a blank for each word 
they cannot pronounce or do not understand. Have them 
write short sentences of their own with the understanding 
that you will rewrite them for a reading lesson. Give 
them some book or newspaper within their comprehension, 
and have lists made of all the difficult words ; another of 
words they have known a long time; another of words 
recently learned; another of long words; another of 
short words, and so on. 


121. Jf you were to select one or two books on either 
biogruphy or literature, or one on each subject, for pupils 
from twelve to sixteen years of age, what should you 
select? Give title, publisher, and price. We are form- 
ing a school library, one book at a time. G. W. C. 

I could answer this question twenty times, answer it 
differently each time, and be satisfied with each answer. 
Sarah K. Bolton’s “ Famous American Authors” (T. Y. 
Crowell, New York. ; price, $1.50) is an admirable liter- 
ary biographical volume. Children with any literary 
taste enjoy it. “Getting on in the World,” by William 
Mathews (S.C Griggs, Chicago), is one of the most in- 
spiring books, with a multitude of biographical references, 
ever published. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s ‘ Self-Made 
Men” is an admirable condensation of the biographies of 
men famous in American history. For literature, “ Stor- 
ies from Old English Poetry,” by Abby Sage Richardson, 
and “ Primer of American Literature,” by C. F. Rich- 
ardson, are among the best. 


122. Js Utah a state? PitTsFORD. 


It is not. 


SUBJECTS FOR LETTERS. 


For Boys rrom Ten To FourtEEn. 
Write the Boston publishers, Roberts Brothers, inclos- 
ing one dollar for a suitable book to present to your 


teacher. 
Write to a boy in the country how the city streets ap- 


pear at Christmas time. 


Write to a California boy what you, a New England 
boy, know about skating. 


Write a school friend living at a distance what your 
school has done about a flag. 

Write to a former teacher telling how your school cel- 
ebrated Arbor Day. 

Reply to a schoc] friend who has asked you how to 
make a kite. 


For rrom TEN TO FOURTEEN. 


Write a note for your mother inviting your teacher to 
take tea at your home, with other friends. 

Write your boy cousin who is in Europe, the school 
news since he left. 

Write an invalid aunt offering your services for a week 
in vacation, stating what you are capable of doing as 
companion and nurse. 

Reply to a letter of inquiry regarding what books you 
have been reading. | 

Write an apology to your teacher for the noise you 
made in leaving the schoolroom. 

Write your mother from a vacation visit to your grand- 
father’s, her girlhood’s home. 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the De 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MA 
Reading, Pa. 


rtment of Mathematics 
» M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS, 


(J) By “ W.E. D.”—A body falls from a height A upon a fixed 
plane of the same substance, and rebounds. The modaolus of resti- 
tation being e, required the whole distauce the body will move be- 


fore coming to rest. 
Solution by the Editor. 


Representing the height of the body in coming to rest on the 
first rebound by x, then from mechanics the modulus of restitution 


Now it is obvious that the falls would be represented by the series, 
F =h + he* + het + he® + ete. 
Consequently the rebounds would be represented by the series, 
R = he? + het + he® +- ete. 
Therefore the whole distance the body will move before coming to 
rest, is 


D= F+ R=h + 2he*(1 + + + eto.) 


2 


(E&) By L. J. Wireback, St. Petersburg, Pa.—A uniform lever, 
weight 120 pounds and length 24 feet, is placed on a fulcram in 
such a manner as to balance with a weight of 120 pounds placed 
at the extremity of the shorter arm. Required the length of the 
arms if a weight of 30 pounds placed at the «extremity of the 
longer arm balance the lever. i 

Solution by the Editor. 

Represent the weight of the shorter arm (AC) by W; then the 
weight of the longer arm (BC ) is represented by 120 — W. Also, 
if the length of the shorter arm is represented by L; then the 
length of the longer arm is represented by 24 — L. For obvious 
reasons 

W :100—W::L:2%—L. WSL... (I). 

Since the effect of the weight of the arms is the same as the 
effect of two equivalent weights placed at the respective centers of 
gravity of the arms of an imponderable lever of like dimensions, 
the momental equation becomes 
120L + {WL == 30(24 — L) + 4(120—W) (24 — LL)... (2), 
After eliminating W, by means of (1), 

L = 8 feet, and 24 — L = 16 feet. 
.. W = 40 pounds, and 120 — W = 80 pounds,’ 


( W) By R. W. Merritt, Old Point Comfort, Va.—Simplify 
Simplification by George F. Partridge, Boston, Mass.—Kational- 
izing devominators, 
(2) — 2y[2 + ¥(3)] + ¥(6) 3[2 + } 
E= 
2y (2) + 2y[2 — (3)? — — { 3[2 — ¥(3)) 
1@) 


+ [2 — — 2y (6). 
(3) 


(3)E + 2y (6) = [26 + 15y(3)] + (26 — 15y(3)). 
Squaring, transposing, etc., 
8H? + 12) 4+24= 54. or (2). 


(Kis) By request.—‘ A clock gaining 3} minutes a day was 
started right at noon of 22d February, 1804. What was the true 
time when that clock showed noon a week afterward; and, if 
kept going, when did it next show true time ?’’—Ray’s Higher 
Arithmetic, page 407. 

Solution by J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo.—Since the gain 
is 84 minutes a day, we have by the clock 1443.5 minutes indicated 
when thetrue time is 1410 minutes. 

1443.5 : 1440 :: 7 : Ans == 6.98302 days = 6 days, 23 
hours, 35 minutes, 33.5 seconds; or 35 min, 33.5 seo. after 11 a, m. 
Again, to show the trne time, it must gain 720 minutes, 
1440 : Ans. = 2053 days. Bat 205} days after 
noon of 22d Febraary, 1804 (aleap year), is + of a day after noon of 


Sept. 14. 1804, Hence the required time is Sept, 15, 1804, 84 min, 


past Oa. mw, 
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NEARLY half the entire revenue of Alabama is used for 
educational purposes. 


Wasurneton’s birthday was celebrated in a patriotic 
way in almpst every school in the entire country. 


New York Ciry teachers mean business, and will 
fight for pensions, 7. ¢., some of them will. 


Tue New York teachers’ fair added nearly $75,000 to 
their Mutual Association. It was a great work grandly 
accomplished. 


Tar Farmers’ Alliance has certainly shown itself a 
genuine friend of the public schools in several states, and 
an enemy nowhere. 


Sr. Paut has defaulted on $90,000 of board of educa- 
tion certificates. ‘These bore interest at 7 per cent. The 
banks refuse to lend the city money. 


Cuicaco teachers are making a vigorous and hopeful 
effort to secure provision for pension. It will be a great 
day for the American public school if they win. 


New York Cry is agitating the question of refusing 
to license any teacher who is not a resident of that city. 
The taxpayers, some of them, —are pressing this 
question. 


IN answer to numerous inquiries, we would say that 
the International Educational Association, so-called, refers 
purely to the National Educational Association for the 
year 1891, because it is held in Canada. 


SUPERINTENDENT JAsPER's reply to the stinging crit- 
icisms of Doctors Hall and Butler was one of the keenest 
we remember to have read. ‘“ My advice to you is to 
visit our schools and learn something about them.” 


Tur New York Kvening Post is the most literary of 
the American dailies, perhaps ; it is certainly edited with 
great care, and yet in its issue of the 17th inst. it spoke 


of the “annual monthly” meeting of one of the socie- 
ties. It is always a comfort to a newspaper office to see 
such a paper make these statements. 


Tue Purtaperrnia Enquirer says, considering its 
size, matrimony makes fewer depletions in the army of 
schoolma’ams than in any other organization of female 
laborers. 


Supr. Joan Swett of San Francisco is warming things 
up in that city. He is consolidating small schools and 
surrendering rented property for which the department 
has nouse. The city has been more afflicted with political 
school boards than any other in the country, and the last 
election was a great victory for those who propose to 
right the wrongs. 


Ix the death of Prof. Alexander Winchell, LL.D., at 
Ann Arbor, Feb. 20, the teaching profession looses one of 
its most brilliant and loyal members, and the country one 
of her leading geologists. He was sixty-five years of age, 
a graduate of Wesleyan University, and has been a pro- 
fessor at Kentucky University, Syracuse University, Van- 
derbilt University, and the University of Michigan. His 
name has been attached to eleven new species by various 
naturalists, and he himself described seven new genera 
and 304 new species. 


Tue Arkansas lawmakers are making a spectacle of 
themselves in their attempt to justify state publication of 
textbooks. The idea of their quoting the California ex- 
periment as an argament for state publication is too ridic- 
ulous to be read without smiling. Fortunately, no refer- 
ence is made by the legislative committee to the quality 
of books. They deal only with the price, and in their 
plea leave out several of the most important factors. 
For illustration, they admit that the books have cost the 
state $280,698, but make no reference to the interest 
upon tbis sum, which would be quite an item. The real 
objection is the quality. There are some facts connected 
with the working of this system, which have never been 
made public, that will sometime make interesting reading. 


WE present this week a fine likeness of Dr. W. T. 
Harris, United States Commissioner of Education. The 
JOURNAL has on so many occasions spoken his praise dis- 
criminatingly and heartily that there is little left to be said. 
It is with difficulty that any man maintains his individu- 
ality in an official position that requires much attention to 
the details of office; but such are the characteristics of Dr. 
Harris that he has struck out more new lines, matured more 
plans,grappled with more vital problems,uttered more whole 
some truths than would have been possible by any other 
American under the circumstances. He has made him- 
self felt in all educational circles, in art and literature, and 
no department of the government has been more respected 
for its utterances than the Bureau of Education. He has 
lifted it out of politics in such a manly way that it is not 
probable he will be removed by any President so long as 
he chooses to administer its affairs. Like the Depart- 
ment of Labor, it has become thoroughly non-partisan, 
and Harris and Wright will probably be permanent fact- 
ors in our national affairs. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The program of the Institute as here presented is one 
of the most attractive ever arranged for teachers, and will 
be examined with interest. Bethlehem will be the Mecca 
of multitudes of teachers in July, 1891. 


Monday, July 6: Der. William T, Harris, on ‘‘ Vocation versus 
Culture; or, the Two Aspects of Education.’’ 

Tuesday, July 7: ‘‘ Liberal Edneation Day.’ —Miss Lucy Whee- 
lock, on ‘‘ The Foundation as Laid in the Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary School.’’ One of the Boston masters, on ‘‘ The Contribution 
Sapplied by the Grammar School.’’ Dr. C. F. P, Bancroft on 
**The Service Rendered by the Secondary School.”’ Prof. Josiah 
Royee, on ‘‘ Certain] Tendencies in the Development of the Amer. 
ican University.”’ 

Wednesday, July 8: Physical Education Day.’”’—Dr. Wesley 
Emerson, on “ Ysthetic Physical Culture.” Dr. Claes J. Ene- 
bueke, on ‘‘They Pedagogical Aspect of Swedish Gymnastics.’’ Dr 
Edward M. Hartwell, on “ Some Aspects of Athletics and Gymnee- 
ties at Home and A broad.”’ 


Thursday, July 9: Prof. C, M. Woodward, probably on “ The 


Best Organization for a Manual Training School in an Urban Com- 
munity.” Pres. Wm. DeWitt Hyde, on ‘‘ The Education of the 
Will.” 

The program concentrates attention on single lines of 
educational work on the second and third days, and 
secures in each case an expert upon the particular topic 
presented. The first two papers of Thursday will present 
respectively the Delsarte and the Ling systems, and will 
be illustrated by exercises given by groups of pupils. 
The third will be illustrated by stereopticon views of gym 
nasia and playgrounds in England, France, Germany, 
and Sweden, as well as in America. 


PRIVATE AID TO EDUCATION. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club had a brilliant 
meeting last Satarday at the Brunswick with a unique 
idea for the text. Boston and Cambridge have been 
highly favored by private benevolence to the public 
schools. Through Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw’s queenly gifts, 
Boston has the best kindergartens in the public school 
system to be found in America; through kindred gener- 
osity on the part of Mrs. Mary Hemmenway,—one of the 
noblest women of the Jand—she is to have one of the finest 
systems of physical culture in the world ; and Cambridge 
has an elegant new English High School, and her match- 
less manual training plant through the benevolence of 
Mr. Rindge. Because of the indebtedness of these bene- 
factors, President F. A. Hill arranged a program in their 
honor, and Julia Ward Howe, Kate Gannett Wells, and 
Alice Freeman Palmer were invited to voice public appre- 
ciation of these gifts and givers. Mr. Hill well said: 
“The public school is independent ; its foundation is in 
the Constitution, the laws, the taxes. It does not, cannot 
solicit aid. But it is one thing to be independent, and 
quite another to be well equipped, progressive, and highly 
efficient. There is a broad margin between what the 
schoolboard of any community succeeds in doing, con- 
fronted as it always is by the question of expense, and 
what the wisest sentiment of that community would have 
it do. Here is an inviting field for volunteer private 
H¥lpfulness ; here noble work has been begun which will 
be followed by other philanthropic effort.” 

America has no woman who could speak the praise of 
Mrs. Shaw more effectively than Mrs. Howe, who from 
her seventy second year could say that Mrs. Quincy A. 
Shaw was but enlarging upon a time honored character- 
istic of the family which she had known through three 
generations. The same stately rhythm that marks the 
“ Battle Hymn of the Republic” characterized her praises 
of Mrs. Hemenway and Mrs. Shaw. Mrs. Wells empha- 
sized the wisdom of these three great benefactors who 
trod very near the danger line without trespassing upon 
the prerogatives of the school authorities. Mrs. Palmer 
was at her best, and with consumate art and graceful art- 
lessness portrayed the irradiating influence of the work of 
manual and physical training, the kindergarten and the 
cooking school into American life through the shop, the 
nursery, and the kitchen of the poor. 


GEORGIA. 


Georgia’s governor, William J. Northern, in his inav- 
gural, took high ground educationally, and gave the 
watchword to the legislature. He says: 


“* By far the most important matter involved in our state policy 
is the education of the people. Ina republican government, where 
every man is @ sovereign, the masses should bs enlightened and 
made able to understand the daties of acitzen, and to guard ir- 
telligently the interests of the state. Illiteracy is in no sense an 
element of security. It never can master the forces that make 
Progress and power. Ignorance leads riot and vice, hand in band, 
to disturb eociety, destroy business, and overthrow the government. 
The surest foundation for our system must be laid in the intelli- 
gence and virtue of the masses. 
is Uatil recent years it has not been the policy of the state to ed- 
— ita children. Now, it is a fixed provision in our fandamenta! 
aw. Pablic education has become the fixed policy of the age and 
the uniform feature of all systems, as it is the uniform demand of 
all people. And yet illiteracy has steadily increased in our rural 
districts since the adoption of our public school system. In the in- 
terest and dignity and honor of the st 
should improve the practical workiogs of the system. The stale 
— afford to discharge such important duties so imperfectly. 

Oar public school system has cost the atate more than eight 


ate, tha general assembly 
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millions of dollars and won for us, among the states, the head of 
the column for illiteracy. The system has fallen far short of the 
popular needs, The times are now favorable and the necessity 
pressing for farther aid, either by genoral or local taxation. 

_ Taxation by the state is bat an appropriation for the security of 
society, protection to property, and the advancement of the people. 
These ends, the general assembly cannot better secure than by the 
education of the masses. Odar social, political, and material condi- 
tions all call for the more general education of the people. Look- 
ing, therefore, to the final prosperity of the state in the elevation, 
enlightenment, and virtue of its people, I appeal to the guardians 


NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 


Prof. Alexander Grabam Bell has presented $25,000 to the Asso- 
ciation for the Teaching of Speech to the Dumb. The money is 
part of the interest accruing from the Volta fund, which was given 
to Professor Bell by the French government some years sgo, to 
be used at his discretion for scieutific and philanthropic purposes. 


The royal succession in the Kingdom of Hawaii has been brought 


about without the slightest disturbance of the public peace. The 
late King Kalakaua had himself designated his sister, Liliuokalani, 


as his successor, and she wae proclaimed queen as soon as news of 


of our liberty to prepare every child for the high and responsible the king’s death reached the islands 


duties of a freeman. Four months for instraction and eight months 
for idleness will not fit a citizen for the duties that await him. If 
the state carries forward, successfally, the great work it has un- 
dertaken, we must have better teachers for the schools, longer terms for 
instruction and better pay for the service. 

‘*The governor of Georgia receives his salary when it is due. 


London’s police force is probably more inefficient than that of 


any other large city, hence the possibility of such a series of White 
Chapel murders. British justice is sure and swift when a man is 
caught, but the escape of detection is probable. 


Seals will become extinct in Alaska unless there is some change 


The judges of the courts receive their pay on demand. The mem-|in the method of capturing them. There should not only be a close 
bers of the general assembly receive their per diem upon call, |#eason but there should be a cessation of the killing of seals for a 
The teachers in our public schools are the only servants of the| period of years. 


state whose pay depends upon contigency and doubt. The honor 


There is to be a demand for $1,000,00C from the United States 


of the state demands a change. The popular mind is ready for it. | government as indemnity for the killing of Gen. J. M. Barundia, 
All the interests of the state urge your favorable consideration of | who was killed by a Gautemelan on board the American steamer 


«fficient plans for the better education of the masses.’’ 


THE NEWEST EDUCATION. 


It has been evident since the meeting of the Massachu- 


Acapaleo.”” 


Prof. H. G. Burlingame died at Brockport, N. Y., Feb. 20, 


aged 55 years. He was professor of mathematics in the Brockport 
State Normal School and had been a member of the faculty thirty 
years. 


There has been terrible slaughter, nearly a thousand killed, in a 


battle between the Egyptian troops from El Teb and Osman 


setts Association that there was to be launched something | pigna’s Arab forces at Tokar. 


educational that was to be newer than the New Educa- 


The United States will probably appropriate $3,000,000 for tele- 


tion. The New Educational Review has given utterauces | graphic communication with the Sandwich Islands for a period of 
which made it evident that there was something brewing | four years. 


that would give us an education that would make other 
late developments wild with envy. Patient waiting has 
been rewarded. 


Charles Foster, ex-governor of Ohio, has been appointed Secre- 


tary of the Treasury to succeed Secretary Windom, recently de- 
ceased. 


New York City and the North generally paid every conceivable 


At the New York Congregational Club Dr. Nicholas to the of of thn thous quent 


Murray Butler of the New York School for the Training 
of Teachers relieved the suspense. 
waiting world that all teaching other than the Newest of 


South Dakota has elected as United States Senator, Rev. J. H. 


He informed the Kyle of Yankton, the first clergyman ever elected to the senatc, 


Secretary Windom was one of the best managers of the treasury 


the New is ‘a massacre of the innocents,” and gave, as|that the United States ever had, and yet he died a poor map. 


an illustration of all work other than the Newest of the 


There are great internal improvements proposed for the states of 


New, a brilliant story of the Sunday-school boy who was} Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 


asked what animal in the Bible once spoke. The boy 
hesitated and said, “‘ A whale.” 

‘When was it the whale spoke?” 

‘“* When he swallowed Jonah.” 

“Indeed! and what did the whale say?” 

‘“‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” 


With all due respect to the Newest of the New, we 
would suggest that the proper thing would have been to 
have taken asan incident, some stupid thing from the public 
school if necessary, rather than to re-serve this most 
ancient of chestnuts that originally served as a caricature 
of an old Georgia negro, later of the “ poor white trash ” 
of eastern Tennessee, and afterward of a hoodlum Sunday- 
school in San Francisco. But it may be that this is to be 
characteristic of the Newest of the New. 

The only issue we are prepared to make with Dr. But- 
ler is when he says: ‘‘ When President Eliot of Harvard 
told the Massachusetts teachers the truth about their 
school system they got out in the corridors and called him 


Vermont has arranged for the celebration of the 100th anniver- 


sary of her admission to the Union. 


The free coinage of silver will not be provided for by this 


Congress. 


The international copyright bill will probably pass this Congress. 
There are 45,239 convicts in the state prisons of the country. 
Bismarck is to be the permanent capital of North Dakota. 
Portugal is to borrow, from French bankers, $45,000,000. 
Kansas defeated woman suffrage. 

Canada is politically excited. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


New Hampshire wants a school history all her own. 
Pennsylvania will probably have a compulsory edacation law. 
The class of '86 of the English High School banqueted at 
Young's recent) y. 

The Dadley School Association held its annual banqaet at the 
Thorndike last week. 

The fact should be advertised far and wide that New Mexico has 


names, but they could not refute his statements.” It had]. 1st patlic shoo! law. 


never once occurred to any one that silence regarding 
President Eliot’s speech at Worcester was inability to re- 
fute his statements. We never heard of anything more 
funny than the suggestion that any one would ever think 
of refuting any statement that President Eliot might 
make. He is fairly well known hereabouts, and highly 
respected for his geniality, honesty of purpose, adminis- 
trative ability, and admirable spirit, but we never heard 
of any attention being paid to his statements. He never 
expects any one to take what he says seriously. 

President Eliot is evidently a living example of the 
kind of men the Newest of the New Education is to pro- 
duce in this regard. Dr. Butler says the trouble “in our 
schools is that they have information on the brain.” 
They deal in “ facts not factors.” In the Newest of the 
New there will be no information on the brain, no facts, 
but “factors.” President Eliot despises information, is 
utterly scornful of facts, but his “ factors” are all right, 
and for the sake of these he is invited to speak. His 
“* factors” are always enjoyed and the absence of infor- 
mation and facts is graciously overlooked. He has served 
up no end of educational “ factors” for which the pro- 
fession is duly grateful, and the Newest of the New shall 


Dr. Henry Wade Roger was inaugurated president of the North- 
western University at Evanston, [Il., last week. 

There are said to be sixty teachers in New York City who would 
be entitled to retire at once ov half pay should the pension bill pass. 
Col. Francia W. Parker of the Cook County (Ill.) Normal 
School is to take charge of the Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat next 


summer. 


The sub-masters of Boston dine once a month at Young’s, with 
an average attendance of from 30 to 40. L. P. Howard of the 
Mather School is president. 

There is undoubtedly some explanation of the fact that in San 

Francisco in four years the number of papils has been reduced by 
794, and the teachers increased by 125, but it has a singular look 
upon the surface. 
The Eastern Kindergarten Association, with Boston as its head 
center, is one of the recognized educational successes of the day. 
It has about one hundred members, and lectures are given one 
afternoon each month at the Prince School. Weekly meetings are 
beld at the Starr King School. Miss Laliah B. Pingree, Miss Lucy 
Wheelock of the Chauncy Hall School, Mr. Anagnor, and Dr. 
McCollom, are leading spirite. 

The American Protective Tariff League offers to the undergrad- 
nate students of senior classes of colleges and universities in the 
United States a series of prizes ($150, $100, and $50) for approved 
essays on ‘‘ Effect of Protection on the Purchasing Power of 
Wages in the United States.’ Essays, which must not exceed 


have due credit. 


8,000 words, should be sent to the office of the League, 23 West 


— 


Twenty-third Street, New York City, on or before April 1. 
Awards will be made June 1. 


John M. Woods of Somerville, Mass., has presented the high 
school and each grammar school of that city twenty-five specimens 
of various kinds of woods. They are of uniform sizs (3 x 4 on the 
face and ,'; thick). They are hung by brass hooks to a neatly- 
finished board, from which they can be taken for examination. 
Each is labeled ‘on the back with both the Eoglish and botanical 
name, together with the name of the place cf its growth. Mr. 
Woods also offers a prizs of $10 to the pupil of any Somerville 
school who shall write the best essay on ‘‘ The Value of the 
Forests.”’ 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


KNEW BY EXPERIENCE, 


Honesty is said to be 

By far the better policy, 

Bat still, the meaning here implied 
Is that the author both had tried. 


WASTE OF LABOR. 
Laphson—‘‘ What are you so mad about, Smiles ?’’ / 
Smiles—‘‘ I’ve been winding this clock every day for two years, 
and now [ find that it is an eight-day clock. 


IN THE LION’S DEN. 
Charlie—‘‘ How Stanley has been lionized, hasn't he ?”’ 
Fred—‘‘ Yes; not so much as some others.’’ 
Charlie—** Who, for instance ? ”’ 
Fred—‘' The prophet Daniel.’’ 


MADE A DIFFERENCE, 


Mrs. Newrich—‘‘ John, my dear, here is a beautiful bit of china, 
and it is marked only fifteen dollars.”’ 

Mr, Newrich (to clerk)—‘* What is the lowest price you can 
make me on that, young man ?”’ 

Clerk—‘* It is marked a dollar and a half, sir. I hardly think 
we could sell it cheaper.’’ 

Mrs, Newrich—‘‘ Well, John, we don’t care to pay that for it.” 


THIS AND THAT. 


Gallop ng, galleping, galloping in, 

Into the world with a stir and a din, 

The north wind, the east wind, and west wind together, 

Inbringirg, inbringing the March's wild weather. 
Christina Rosetti published some of her finest poetry when she 
was only sixteen. 
All over Chile the tramway conductors are girls, who seem to 
perform their duties to the general satisfaction. 
Some one with superabonnding leisure has figured that one jour- 
nal is published for every 85,100 individuals in the world. 
B. L. Farjeon, the English novelist, has been engaged in writ- 
ing three novels at one time, and he seldom has less than two un- 
derway. 
Mrs. Augustus Hemenway is paying Mr. Henry Sanborn $2,500 
to illustrate Miss Edna Dean Proctor’s latest poem, ‘‘ The Ancient 
People.’’ 
The Salvation Army has 9,000 officers, carrying on their opera- 
tions in 2,864 centers of population, and raising every year not less 
than $3,750,000. 
The lectures recently delivered in America by Amelia B. Ed- 
warde, on Egyptology, are to be published soon, being issued simu! - 
taneously in England and Americe. 
Radyard Kipling’s peculiar Christian name is said to have had 
its origin in the fact that his father and mother plighted their 
troth on the banks of Lake Radyard. 
It is related of the late Dr. Schliemann that whenever he 
wished to wished to learn a new language (he knew twenty) he 
engaged servants and a coachman speaking only that language. 
Algernon Charles Swinburne is described as a smail man with 
a large head covered with hair that comes dangerously near being 
red. He is a bachelor, fond of entertaininz, and a most brilliant 
conversationalist. 

Mr. Froude, in his lately published life of the late Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, says: ‘‘ They came to call him 
‘ Dizzy,’ and there is no surer sign that a man is liked in England 
than the adoption of a pet name for him.’’ 

There is an old story of the one perfect book ever printed, after 
almost infinite pains had been taken to make it typographicaily 
correct. When it was finished the work “ book ’’ was found on the 
first page printed with three o’s.— New York Tribune. 

The chief pride of the Lenox Library, New York City, is its col- 
lection of ancient manuscripts, Bibles, and first editions. There 
are about 5,000 Bibles, from all countries; also numerous letters 
of famous men, as Washington, Jefferson, Bonaparte, De. Johnson, 
and Cromwell; the original manuscript of Washington's farewell 
address, and innumerable objects of interest. 

A story is told that on one occasion Charles Dadley Warner, 
who is neighbor and friend to Mark Twaio, wanted him to go 
walking, and Mark, as usual, refased. Warner insisted, but to 
no purpose. ‘‘ You ought to do it,’’ he said, finally; ‘‘ it’s ac- 
cording to the Seripture.’’ ‘‘ No ‘ Mark-the-perfect-man’ chest- 
nuts on me,”’ replied the wily humorist; ‘‘ Where's your aathor- 
ity?” fifth chapter of Matthew, verse the forty-first,’’ 
said Mr. Warner, ‘‘ which reads thus: ‘ And whor ver shall compel 
thee to go a mile, go with him, Twain.’’’ Mr. Clements went 


with Mr. Warner that time. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


tributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
lites names ed addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, a! that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


MOSAIC POETRY. 


[It may be profitable to try to ascertain how many different 
poems or poets have contributed to the following canto ] 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
Shoot folly as it flies ? 
Ah, more than tears of blood can tell 
Are in that word farewell, farewell ; 
Tis folly to be wise. 


And what is friendship but a name 

That burns on A‘tna’s breast of flame ? 
Thus runs the world away. 

Sweet is the ship that’s under sail 

To where yon taper points the vale . 
With hospitable ray. 


Drink to me only with thine eyes 

Through the cloudless climes and starry skies, 
My native land, good night. 

Adieu, adieu, my native shore ; ; 

’Tis Greece, but living Greece no more, 
Whatever is, is right. 


Oh, ever thus from childhood’s hour 

Daughter of Jove, relentless power, 
In russet mantle clad. 

The rocks and hollow mountains rung 

While yet in early Greece she sung, 
I’m pleased and yet [’m sad. 


In sceptered pall came sweeping by, 

O thou! the nymph with placid eye, 
By Philip’s warlike son ; 

And on the light fantastic toe 

Thus hand in hand through life we go; 
Good night to Marmion, 


OBJECT OF THE ACTIVE SUBJECT OF THE PASSIVE. 


The Greek grammars have the following: ‘‘ When the active is 
followed by two accusatives, or by an accusative of a thing and a 
dative of a person, the case denoting a person ia generally made the 
subject of the passive, and the other (an accusative) remains us- 
changed’’; g., Oidiv diddoxerat dvOpwroc, the man is 
taught nothing else (in the active, oidiv dwWacxovow Tov dvépwrov, 
they teach the man nothing else), 

In the Greek Testament we have some striking illustrations of 
this; e. y., Romans3: 1,2: ‘* What advantage then hath the Jew ? 
or what profit is there of circumcision? Much every way: chiefly. 
bacause that unto them were committed the oracles of God.’’ The 
Greek of the lact clause is ta Adyia tod Geo’. The 
dative is uot here, but is appropriately supplied by the translators 
of King James’ Version,—‘‘ Unto them were committed the oracles 
of God.’’ Did these old translators not understand the true rule as 
applied to such constructions and think that ‘ oracles’’ was the 


subject of the verb? We cannot say how they understood it. But 
the authors of the Revised Version turned it about and made 
oracles the accusative after the passive verb. They render the 
clanse, ‘‘ They were intrusted with the oracles of God,’’ supplying 
with, aa we must in such an instance. In Galatians 2: 7, there is a 
similar construction, with a like change made in the revision. Our 
studies at the Lay College at Crescent Beach brought this to mind 
recently. R. L. PERKINS, Boston. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Camille Flammarion, in the February Arena, reports new discov- 
eries on the planet Mars of great interest to teachers and students 
of astronomy. Mars was, on Jane 5, 1890, only about 44,552,229 
miles from the earth, and astronomers during the last few months 
have been interested in discussions relating to observations recently 
made. Certain very extraordinary meteorological and climatological 
events have been noticeable on its surface. The pictures secured 
remind us of the surface of the earth,—continents illuminated by 
the same sun, seas, fleeting clouds, ete, 

For some years the strange lines which cross the continents of 
Mars have been regarded as canals, but during the year 1890 these 
canals have been seen separating into two parts, and the seas and 
lakes upon the surface have done the same. The interior sea, 
known as the “‘ Lake of the Sun,’’ which measures 634 miles by 
522, and has an area a little larger than that of France, has this 
year been clearly seen to divide into two distinct parts, as if by a 
sand bank or by a gigantic bridge. The same phenomenon has beer 
observed in respect to other portions of the Martian water surface. 
Change is evidently the order of things in Mars. In 1862 and 1864 
the Lake of the Sun was oval; in 1877 it was circular; and in 1890 
was divided into two parts. It seems to be impossible to account 
for these remarkable tranformations of Mars, by reference to any 
natural forces known to us, % 

The study of the ‘‘canals’’ has been of the deepest interest. 
They differ greatly in size and length, and all, or nearly all of 


them, divide into two parts. Sometimes the lines are regular and 
divide into parallels. These variations are connected with the 
seasonr. The explanations of these curious phenomena and changes 
are explained by Mr. Flammarion by saying that water, which cer- 
tainly exists in Mars, being a movable element, must play an im- 
portant role in these changes. Photography in 1890 has detected 
in Mars a snow storm, extending over an area greater than that of 
the United States. Mr. Pickering, from Mount Wilson, Cal., suc- 
ceeded in taking fourteen photographs of this grand storm of April 
10, 1890. The scenes equal in splendor the snows of our Arctic 
region. The summary of the investigations into the physical con- 
stitution of Mars, shows that the planet is the seat of great activity. 
a is older than our world, bat is smaller and less important in 
ulk. 


The best hour for observing Mare is in the balf hour preceding 


ical i learly die- 
t. With the perfected optical instruments one can c-eary 
tinguish the pan om Martian waters and that distant world 
ing slowly before the eyer. With such facts io mind, who can _ 
cast the progress which the future of science holdsin reserve for the 
conquest of the sidereal universe 


OUR JEWISH POPULATION. 


For the first time in the history of our census publications a dis- 
tinet record of the Jewish population of the United States has ap- 
peared. According to this report, out of about 15,000 families to 
whom schedules of inquiry were sent, 10,618 responded, represent. 
ing 60,630 persons. The average number of children to a family is 
4.66, @ trifle lower average than for the whole country, but this ie 


offset by a smaller death rate. 
The occupations of the men are summed up as follows: Taking 
the total number of males reported, 18,115, there have been found 
to be 846 in profeagional lines, of whom 285 are lawyers, 173 doc- 
tors, and 388 miscellaneous. Of bankers, brokers, and officials of 
companies, there are 422, of wholesale dealera 2,145, while the 
retail dealers number 5,882. Laborers, messengers, and servants 
are few. The artisan class includes 2,075. The Jew grangers 
oumber only 383, and are divided thus: Farmers, planters, and 
overseers, 111; stock raisers, herders, and drovers, 135; others of 
this class, 137. Of course there are many unclassified. We have 
few industries in which they have not entered. 

A comparison in longevity between Jews and our general popu- 
lation is in favor of the former; and they have few cripples and 
imbeciles. The diseases from which death occurs most largely 
among the Jews are diphtheria, nervous complaints, and those oi 
the circulatory system, while comparatively rare among them are 
tubercular diseases, including consumption and scrofula. , 

Mr. A. S. Solomons, who was the special agent chosen for this 
work, deserves credit for this presentation, 


VALUE OF AMERICAN COINS. 


The following, from the New York Sun, contains interesting 
facta about the comparative variety of American coins and their 
approximate value in good condition, begioning with the regular 
igsues of the United States mint. The dollar was first coined ip 
1794, and the rarest dates and values are: 1704, $100; 1798 (witb 
fifteen stars), $12; 1804,—one of the rarest pieces known among 
collectors, only four authentic examples being known,—$500 up 
ward; 1836, $10 to $50 for the varieties; 1838 (with flying eagle). 
$50; 1839, $80; 1841, and 1858, each $40. The coinage of 
the half dollar began in 1794, and these are the varieties and 
values: 1794, $5; 1796 (for varieties) $75 to $100; 1797, $50 to 
$75; 1802, $10; 1815, $5; 1836 (with milled edge), $10; and 1851 
and 1852, each $5. The quarters were first coined in 1796, The 
varieties and values are: 1796, $10; 1804, $7; 1828, $380; 1827, 
$50; 1853 (without arrow heads at sides of date), $10, The 20 
cent pieces, coined from 1875 to 1878 inclusive, are worth, for 1877 
and 1878, $5 each. The dimes, first coined in 1796, are worth 
from $3 to $10 each for dates from the firet to 1804. This last 
brings $12 to $15. The half dimes from 1794 to 1804 are worth 
from $2 to $6 each, except that for 1802, worth $125. The silver 3- 
cent pieces from 1851 to 1873 command no premium to speak of, ex- 
cept the 1873 issne, worth $2. There are no especial varieties 
among the nickle five and three-cent pieces, nor among the bronze 
two cent piecee. Among the cents the various issues for 1793 (the 
first year of regular coinage) are worth from $10 to $25; 1799, 25 
upward; 1804, $10 upward. ‘There is scarcely any limit to the 
prices these last three issues may bring in an important, well at- 
tended coin sale if the pieces are in exceptionally fine condition. 
The half cents are not so rare as one would suppose, considering 
their absence from circulation. Many dates bring no more than 
5 cents each, but 1793 brings $5; 1705, $40; 1797 and 1802, each 
$5, and the iseues for “ the forties’’ from $8 to $15 each, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— Where is Canisius College ? 


— Who is Madame Blavatsky ? 


TEXAS, 
JUNIOR. 


— Please name a few of the novels of Octave Feuillet, who has 
just died. Had he a pseudonym ? HYAtTrt. 


— Can some querist recommend a good, condensed history of 
photography suitable for a young person’s use ? Wotan. 


— From whom is the expression, ‘‘ Look for the woman,”’ used 
often by those who pretend to think that some woman is at the 
bottom of every difficulty of life ? FEMININE, 


— Please insert the following for solution, if solution is possible : 
Two men engage to dig a ditch, whose contents are 100 cubic 
feet, for $100. One is to receive $.75 per day, the other $1.25 
per day. 
How many feet should each dig that each be entitled to $50 ? 
A READER. 


— To “ Julia B.’’: Sojourner Truth was a remarkable negreas 
born in New York in the latter part of the last centary. The 
story of her life was published, at the desire of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, in 1850, under the title The Narrative of Sojourner Truth, 


— Why do we say Texan, while saying Bostonian, Kentuckian, 
Floridian, ete. ? SOUTHERN. 
— To “G. I. H.” and “ R. L. P.”’: Cornelius Heinrich Agrippa 
von Nettesheim, a German echolar and alchemist, was born 1486 
and died 1535. He lectured on many subjects, held offices in va- 
rious countries, and was at one time secretary to the Emperor 
Maximilian, and fought under him at Venice, His works include 
a famous Latin satire on the defective knowledge of bis day, 
Whittier says, in Cobbler Keezar’s Vision ”’ : 
‘* For the mighty master Agrippa 
Wrought it with spell and rhyme, 
From a fragment of mystic moonstone 
la the tower of Nettesteim. ; 
© Brockton, Mass, 


— Where can I obtain information regarding the great schools of 
England,—Harrow, Rugby, Eton, etc. ? I wish to learn about 
their courses of study, etc. How can one most easily obtain their 
annua’s (if such are published) ? G. G. B., Lima, N. ¥. 

I should write directly to the head masters of those schools, 
directing, Head Master Rugby School, Rugby, England, for ex- 
ample, I think this woald be the most satisfactory way to get the 
information.—{Ep. 


Threads and Thrums. 


izginal puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
should be marked Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to '* Pazzle Editor,’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa, 


118. STAR. ° 


1. A letter. 2. Therefore. 3. American botanist (1701—1777). 
4, Summons to arms. 5. A plant of the genus Bochmeria (Sup. ). 
6. Strain. 7. Dost fashion, 8. A Roman weight. 9. A letter. 
Tom B, STONE. 


119. BRokEN WorDs. 

Separate the uniting principle or power, and find that which 
serves to explain anything and a rock; 2. The first month after 
marriage, and find the sweet juice of flowers and a heavenly body ; 
3, A bitter plant, and find gray and a dog; 4. Obstinate, and find 
a part of the body, and vigorous; 5. The cloth that covers a coacn - 
box, and find a carpenter’s tool and a woven fabric; 6. A fabulous 
dwarf, and find a mass of metal and a possessive pronoun; 7, A 
dipper, and find a young animal and a liquor; 8. A kind of apple, 
and find the seed of an apple and a peg; 9. A yellow mixtare of 
copper and zine, and find to press hard and a siga with the head or 
band, 


120, WHat Am I? 
If a friend should give you four, 
You would say, ‘‘ Thanks! no more!”’ 
If ’twas three were given you, 
You would eay, *' It was too few”’ ; 
If twas two that met your eyes, 
You would call it very nice; 
Bat let a friend give you just one, 
And quick you'd say, ‘‘ Our friendship’s done! ’’ 


121. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
If 1, 2.3, 4, you will take, 
You'll see what often hides, 
Perhaps you'll hunt before you tind it, 
And 2, 3, 4, besides. 


That 5, 6, 7, is not a half, 
Is easily comprehended, 

7, 8, 9, 10, when you’ve sought out 
Will be found too extended, 


7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, 
Is oft in fencing made, 
To catch complete for us to eat, 
The fisherman’s trap is laid. 
MACK. 


122, CHARADE. 


We were camping out in the forest pines 
In summer of !ast year,— 

Jobn and second, and Harry and Tom, 
The weather was warm and clear. 


One morning quite early I seated myself 
Just outside my third, on a stool, 

To write with my /irst a brief note to mamma, 
To say I’d be home before school, 


I didn’t see Tom, but supposed he was safe, 

to be watched you will see,— 
or he’s always in mischief and keeps playi i 
And a wonderful tease is he, iia ne 


I'd just fairly started, when crash! went my third, 
me in its fold, 
om had loosened the stakes, and came laughi 
And soon I had him in my hold. htetinciaine 


He begged me for merey and reall 
To be in a whole frame of mind , ae 
And at last I forgave him, and now do not fear 
Any more such attacks from behind. 
Junius, Elyria, Ohio. 
(Answers in three weeks.) 


ANSWERS FOR FEB. 5. 


Png Wayne, Orange, Lafayette, Frontenac, Endicott,— 
olfe. 


101. Wheat, heat, he-at, h, t. 


102. M 
MAHONOE Y 
TENSE 
LEE 


103. Grow, plait, strat, she, ashes, 


strong heroic soul away,” Faccoop, yon; “ So past 


104. Bat, cat, fat, bat, ma', net, pat, rat, eat, vat 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing 
esignations of books, as 4to, 8v0, 12mo, etc., give little indi’ 
cation of size; we l, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the Ength] 


LavrEL Crownep Leirers. By Horace Walpole. 
Edited by Anna B. McMahan. 315 pager. 

MADAMK DE SEVIGNE. Edited by Edward Playfair Anderson 
315 pages. Chicago: A.C. McClurg &Co. Price, each, $1.00. 
The art of letter writing is a very different thing to-day from 

what it was a century since. The ideal letter writer now is he who 
can dictate the largest number in the shortest time. Yet to say 
that the art of letter writing of which Chesterfield, Walpole, and 
Sévigué were masters is lost, is toignore multitudes of friendships 
no less charming because one no longer has to send a special mes- 
senger to deliver the confidences of letter writere. There is a 
growing feeling in this country that interest in what one sees which 
comes from an intention to relate it to another, the free expression 
of opinions, likes and dislikes to one in whom entire confidence 
can be placed, is not only a decided loss but that it is worth culti- 
vation. 

Few volumes contain more entertaining matter than these Laure/ 
Crowned Letters. Not only were both Walpole, and Mme. de Sévigué 
ideal letter writers in form, expression, and language, but both 
moved in the highest life of their times, Both had the knack of 
seeing all that moved about them, and of telling what interested 
themselves and others in a most charming manner. Both are im- 
portant sources for the history of their times. One misses in the 
translation of the French of Mme. de Sévigné, the peculiar charm 
of the causerie, that trait which is inherent in the French, and 
which no other language can imitate successfully. The letters 
have been selected with much care, and are well suited to the vary- 
ing tastes of all who have a friend to confide in. 

THe Picturesque GrograpHicaL Reapers. By 
Charles F. King. Second Book: This Continent of Ours. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 7}x5., pp. 315. Price, 83 ce_ts. 

. Something like a year ago we reviewed in these colamns Professor 
King’s first volame of the ‘ Picturesque Readers,’’ and we had 
nought but words of praise for the book. It opened a new field in 
supplementary reading, and gave promise of becoming one of the 
most serviceable books in the schoolroom. In design, plan, sub- 
ject-matter, illustrations, mechanical execution, the first volume 
was unique and a model, and the second volume fully meete the 
standard set by the first. The narrative atyle is continued, and our 
old friends, the Cartmelle and their bright children, tell the story 
of their investigations, discoveries, and journeyings with rare skill 
and charm. This Continent of Ours is most carefully and thor. 
oughly studied and described, from the frozen regions of the far 
north to the warm regions of Mexico and Cuba on the south. 
No points of interest or value are passed by, and only such points 
are emphss zed as will be of use to the learner. One of the moat 
interesting parts of the book is the description of a jourtey of four 
thousand miles across the continent, taken by the Cartmell family 
in a palace car. The volume contains over 175 illustrations, many 
of which are reproductions from photographs, thus insuring their 
absolute accuracy. Every teacher will welcome this second volume, 

-and will find it to be one of the most attractive, useful, and enter- 
taining books in her schoolroom. No better book for supple- 
mentary reading has been made, and geography, with this book as 

a side-light, will become one of the most entertaining and agreeable 

etudies in the school. Brimful of information; so fully illustrated 

as to be attractive; so skillfully written as to be remembered; so 
well arranged as to be serviceable in the hands of any teacher ; 
suggestive along lines hitherto undeveloped, it will make for itself 

&@ permanent place in the schoolroom. 


XENOPHON’s ANABASIS. Introduction, Notes, Exercises, 
and Vocabularier, by W. Welch and G.C. Duffield. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 135 pp., 6x4. Price, 40 


cents. 

This edition of the Anabasis is an attempt to so simplify it that 
it may be used for elementary work. The sentences, at first of the 
most simple construction, gradually grow more involved and longer. 
They follow the story of the Anabasis, and usually the constructions 
and words are those of Xenophon. The vocabulary is included in 
the book for the sole purpose of giving the pupil as little work as 
possible. Each section of sentences is numbered, and under a 
corresponding number in the vocabulary are found the new words 
which occur there. The words are arranged entirely by the order 
in which they occur in the text, and the pupil can get absolutely no 
knowledge of the proper use of a lexicon. The pupil is apparently 
not expected to remember the meaning of a word by ite form or 
stem, but by its previous occurrence and positivn in a certain page 
or section. The English-Greek vocabulary and the index are 
arranged entirely in reference to the sections of the editors. The 
velume contains simple notes and exercises for Greek composition 
for the benefit of the instructor. 

If a judgment might be based on this book, English teachers, 
even more than those of America, are chiefly concerned about get- 
ting pupils through a certain required amount of work as hastily 
as possible, and with the least possible labor on the part of the 
instructor. 


Cuaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 
School Edition. Edited bv the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt. D. 
New York: Macmillan & Co., for Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
100 pp. Price, 25 cente. 

This is an admirable school edition of Chaucer’s prologue. It is 
intended to be introductory to the study of middle English and of 
Chaucer’s longer poems, especially the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales.’”?” The 
sixteen introductory peges ioclude everything that is essential, in 
the most condensed form. Dr. Skeat, who is Elrington professor 
of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge, England, possesses a}! the traits of 
the ideal editor of a school tert. he notes are admirable. They 
contain a immense amount of information that every reader of Enu- 
glish from Chaucer down should have at ready command. The 
text is edited so that the student, ignorant of Old English nsage, 
can have no trouble in reading it correctly, if due note is taken of 
the introductory remarks on pronunciation. There is no vocabular+, 
bat all words which have gone out of use or have changed their 


meaning are referred to in the notes mucH more satisfactorily than 
would be possible in a set vocabulary. The low price of the book 
in heavy card covers pute it within the reach of all. Every teacher 
who deals with the English language should read at least this much 
of the charming old poet who, five centuries ago, started the liter- 
ature and established the language on a permanent basis. 


FreNcH PassaGEs FoR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Selected | 
by C. H. Parry. London: Rivingtons. 178 pp. Price, 90 ots. | 
Professor Parry, who, as assistant master at the Charterhouse | 

School, London, has had wide experience, presents in this volume 

a Higher Course for Sight Reading in French, designed for those | 

who are fitting for college examinations. The selections include 

both prose aud verse. The authors chosen are from all periods in 

French literary history within the grasp of the modern reader. 

The pieces chosen are those less known, so that in few cases will the 

stadent meet with what he has already read. Among the writers 

who have been most frequently used are Victor Hugo, Lamartine, 

Gautier, Corneille Racine, and Moliére, Francois Coppée, Chateau- 

briand, Boileau, Balzac, George Sand, Taine, and Thiers. There 

are 150 selection, from 88 authors, so that the student will have 
abundant practice in every atyle of French composition. It is an 
admirable collection. Nothing better could be desired, either for 
practice in preparation for examinations, or for giving the student 
a general idea of French writers and their best work. 


EDUCATION AND THE HiGcuer Lire, By J. L. Spalding, 
Bishop of Peoria Chicago: A. C. McClarg & Co. 210 pp., 
7x5. Price, $1.00. 

This is a series of eight eesays, written in a fine, scholarly style 
vpon subjects connected with religion, culture, and the higher spir- 
itual life, under the general text ‘*‘ Let Knowledge grow; Let 
Trath prevail.’ In this age of utility, materialism, and business, 
Bishop Spalding raises his voice to plead for beauty, philosophy, 
poetry, and art. He appeals to what is God-like in men, and calls 
us to rise above our prosperitics, our politics, the race for wealth, 
and to turn the courage, energy, and practical sense which have so 
wonderfully developed the material resources of America to the 
cultivation of our spiritual facalties. 

These essays are rich in serious and elevated thought pervaded 
with a deep and earnest purpose, and are presented in a fashion 
which from the first secures an interested attention. Bishop Spald- 
ing’s outlook upon the field of mental and spiritual education is 
broad and unbiased, and his werds carry the weight of the investi- 
gator and thinker. 


My Live wits Stantey’s “ Rear Guarp.” By Her- 
bert Ward. With a map by F. S. Weller. New York: Chas. 
L. Webster & Co. Price, paper, 50 cents. 

Mr. Ward's book is the outcome of a conscientious desire to tell 
the truth with regard to his connection with the unfortunate Rear 
Guard of Stanley's last African expedition. It gives a detailed 
account of his life at Yambuya, and while avoiding all controversy, 
endeavors to explain ina calm and dispassionate way many of the 
matters in dispute. The Rear Guard was a disastrous failure, un- 
doubtedly the result of irresolation, neglect, tyranny, and indiffer- 
ence to suffering, but Mr. Ward disclaims any part in the incidents 
which have most stirred the public mind. He does not treat of the 
charges made against Barttelot and Jameson, but simply states that 
Mr. Stanley’s charges against him are unjust and unfounded. 
There are nomerous extracts from Mr, Stanley’s lectures on the 
subject, as reported by the New York Tribune. 


Tur Discovery or America. By Warren Holden. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
A laudatory epic upon Columbus and the great country he dis- 
covered, written with especial reference to the coming Columbian 
exposition. At the beginning we find that 
** Columbus, faithfal to his guiding star, 
Parsues a fixed ideal near and far.’’ 
Later on, the praiseworthy sentiment,— 
‘* Employers, justly weighing what is due, 
Invite their hands to share their revenue.”’ 
The nation’s greatest men, 
** Whose emulation ia philanthropy 
Founds echools and libraries without a fee,”’ 


will now discover that 
‘* Co-operation is the magic key 
To solve the labor-problem peaceably.’’ 


Unper Orpers. By Kirk Munroe. New York: G. P. 
Patnam's Sons. 348 pp., 8x5}. Price, $1.25. 

Under Orders is the story of a young reporter for one of the great 
New York papers. It tells of a college boy, who, suddenly finding 
himself thrown on the world, puis bis pride in his pocket and 
seeks employment on a newspaper. Beginning with the smallest 
things, by perseverance, energy, obedience, and faithfulness to 
trost, he works his way upward till he stands at the head of the re- 
porter’s list and has attained an enviable reputation as a 
writer. He then resigns to accept a fine foreign position on one of 
the illustrated magazines. 

The story is dedicated to John Bogart. for many years city editor 
of the New York Sun. The author of Dory. mates and Camp-mates 
is a great favorite among boys, and his last story, which is bright 
and entertainivg, is just such as boys will enjoy. 

A Youne Maceponian. By Rev. Alfred J. Chureb. 
With Sixteen Illustrations. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 
325 pp., 7425. Price, $1.25. 

The latest addition to Dr. Church's fine series of classical stories 
is a life of Alexander, beginning with the fall of Thebes and in- 
cluding the visit to Jerusalem recorded by Josephus. The adven- 
| tures of the minor characters will also commend the story to young 

readers. Dr. Charch’s bocks are the work of an able classical 

‘scholar, and show not only exbauative and discriminating research, 


‘but the art of giving the greatest possible information with the/ 


‘least apparent ¢ffort or ostentation of learning. In them we have 
| the best of the old historic tales from classic authors put in con- 
venient, readable, entertaining form, whereby they may success- 
fally compete with the flood of foolish and time-wasting modern 


Memortat AppREss COMMEMORATIVE OF RICHARD 
HENRY MATHER, LATE PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN AM- 
HERST, Mass. By Henry Allyn Frink. Amherst. 

This address was delivered before the faculty, students, and 
friends of the college on Jane 15, 1890. Professor Mather began 
his work in Amherst in 1859, and remained for thirty one years an 
eathusiastic and successful teacher of Greek. In 1879 he opened a 
new and valuable field of culture to the college in the gathering of 
an art collection, which under his fostering care has become famous. 
His lectures on sculpture comprise three large volumes. Professor 
Mather, while undivided in his loyalty to teaching, was yet able to 
exercise his marked abilities as a preacher, finding in that direction 
larger opportanities for his religious activities. His life was many 
sided, rich in endowment, and of great usefulness, marked by 
sterling qualities of mind and heart, and an untiring devotion to 
his work in the colleges. 

Professor Frink’s address is an able, appreciative, and affection- 

ate memorial to Professor Mather’s earnest life and work. 


Tates or Troy For Boys anp Girts. Translated 
and Adapted from the German of Prof. C. Witt by Chas. De 
Garmo. Bloomington, Ill. : Pablic School Publishing Company. 
68 pp, 7x5. Price, cloth, 60 ots. 

These are stories of the most stirring events of the Trojan war as 
related in the I/iad, and are intended to arouse an interest in chil- 
dren for classical literature. Such stories, if presented aright, are 
quite as attractive as the worthless and often vicious narratives 
which form so large a portion of modern juveniles. The selections 
are much in the style of Professor Church’s Stories from Homer, 
but given in a simpler, shorter form, adapted to younger children. 

Professor De Garmo, who is the able occupant of the chair of 
pedagogics and psychology in the Bloomington ([ll.) Normal 
School, and a prominent educator, has translated and edited the 
book with the skill of one entirely familiar with the German lan- 
guage, and also with the older Greek texts from which the tales are 

rawn.. 


Tue Brivcgk or tHE Gops. A Romance of Indian 
Oregon. By F. H. Balch. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
280 pp.; 7x5. Price, $1.25. 

This is a very strong story, in which the author depicts the in- 
tense, stern piety of the early ministers of New England and the 
superatition, ferocity and stoicism of the Indiane. It is the work of 
one with whom the [ndian life and character have long been a fa- 
vorite study, and he describes them, not from an ideal standpoint, 
but as he knew them in his boyhvod on the Upper Columbia River. 
The every-day life of the Iodians has been studied at first hand, in 
familiar intercourse in their homes; the author, in this way, learn- 
ing much regarding their barbarous practices, avcestry, traditions 
and antiquitiee. The pathetic romance of the chief’s danghter and 
the noble-hearted New England missionary, the dramatic picture 
of the fall of The Bridge of the Gods, a wonderful natural forma- 
tion over the Columbia River, and the final extinction of the Willa- 
mette tribe are portrayed in an original and masterly fashion. 


Riversipe Literature Serigs. Nos. 47 anp 48. Fa- 
bles and Folk Stories. Part I. and If. By Horace KE. Seudder. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, 15 cts. single numbers. 
Mr. Scudder’s well known ability in editing and arranging has 

made tte last two numbers of this most admirable series particu- 
larly noteworthy. In preparing these books for school use he has 
drawn upon his two lsrze volumes of fables and stories already 
published, and has added others not there given. The language, 
while simple, is not confined to words of one syllable, which often 
prove of greater difficulty to the young reader than a more natural 
arrangement. The child who early reads the best fables and folk 
stories has made a good beginning in an acquaintance with perma- 
nent literature. They are a foundation for a correct literary taste 
which the wise teacher cannot afford to neglect in teaching the art 
of reading. 

Tue Turere Scouts, by J. T. Trowbridge (Boston, 
Lee & Shepard), is the fifth issue in the popular ‘‘ Good Company 
Series.’ This story, with its companion, Cudjo’s Cave,’ was 
written during the heat and excitement of the Civil War, and like 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and similar works bearing oa the Confederacy 
and the abolition of slavery, had an immense sale. Boys of to-day 
find it bard to believe in such stories as these or to understand the 
spirit which made them go stirring at the time of writing. 


Tue MorninG Hour is a daily song service with re- 
sponsive selections for schools, published by Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Boards, 60 cents. The opening exercises of a school should strike 
the keynote of the day, and should be cheerful, strong, and inspir- 
ing. These selections, which are in no sense sectarian, may be 
advantageously used in high and grammar schools, and will be of 
great use in making the morning hour pleasant and helpfal to 
teachers and scholars. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Power through Repose; by Annie Payson Cal!; price, 1.00——Posi- 
tive Religion: by Joseph Henry Allen; price $1.25——Petrarch; by 
| Alden Ward; price, $125, Boston: Roberts Bros 

acaulay’s Second =. on the Earl of Chatham; edited by W. W. 
Curtis; price 42 cents—— English Versification; by James C. Parsons; 
price, 78 cents. Boston: Leach. Shewell & Sanborn. 

Old South Leaflets (Nos. 4,5and 6); Der Fluch der Schonheit; 
edited by Calvin }homas; price, 25 cents. Bost »n: D. ©. Heath & Co. 

Further Records (1848-1883)——Letters by Frances Anne Kemble; 
price, $200. New York: Henry Holt & Co 

The World’s Literature; A Course in English for Colleges and High 
yeernyg (Part 1); by Mary E. Burt; price, $1.00. Chicago: Albert, 

ott & Co. 

Practical Problems in Arithmetic; by A. M. Edwards, A, M. Fal- 
mouth. Mass : Local Steam Print. 

Picwure«que Geographical Readers (Second Book); by Charles F. 
King; price, 83 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The Light of the World; by Sir Edwin Arnold. New York: Funk & 


Wagnalls. 
The Haydock’s Testimony; by L.C. W. Philadelphia: 310 Chestnut 
t 


Geography of Europe: by James Sime; price, 80 cts. —-Xenophon’s 

Anabasis; by W. Welch & C. G. Duffield; price, 40 cents. —— School 

ryt by J. G. Bartholomew ; price, $3.00, New York: Macmillau 
mpany. 


' stories for boys. 


One Hundred Choice Selections— Readings and Recitations (No. 30.) ; 
price. 30 cents and 60 cents. Philadelphia: P. Garrett & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Feb. 27-28: Renesslaer County Association; Greenbush, N. Y. 


March 17-20: California State Association ; San Diego. 

March 19-21: South Eastern Kansas Asscciation; Fort Scott. 

March 20 21: Central [llinois Association; Champaign. 

April 2-3: North Nebraska Association ; Norfolk. 

April 9-11: Northern [odiana Association ; Huntington. 

April 28-May 1: Georgia State Association ; Brunswick. 

Aug. 25-27; Southern Illinois Association ; Mt. Vernon. 

MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, GRO. E. KNEPPER, Winona. 

Pres. Irwin Shepard of the State Normal School of Winona was 
appointed by Secretary Windom as a member of the assay com- 
mission, which met in Philadelphia on the 11th of February. 

The St. Paul teachers recently organized an association ‘* the ob- 
ject of which shall be to afford its members the means of mutual 
acquaintance and professional improvement, and to promote and 
protect their professional interests.”’ Prin. Charles McGee of the 
Van Buren School is its president. vin 

The salaries of the St. Paul teachers are over-due, and it is said 
that both teachers and members of the board of education are very 
unhappy over the matter. : 

Superintendent Wait of Lyon County gives the results of his 
visits to the county schools in the colamns of the local paper. 
Some excellent suggestions accompany these reports. He also says 
that the monthly teachers’ meetings are quite well attended and 
that the work in general is progressing. 

Prof. A, W. Gatridge recently assumed his daties as principal of 
South St. Panl High School. He was transferred to his present 
place from the Hamboldt School of St. Paul. j 

A bill to aid the state high schools is now under consideration in 
the state legislature. It calls for an appropriation of $33,000. 
This ia intended to aid the poorer high schools, and to extend the 
benefits of tha $400 appropriation to a number of schools not yet 
on the state list. 

A new course of study has been provided for the schools at 
Brainerd. Superintendent Cheadle has done much for the Brain- 
erd schools, and the best of it ia that the work at all points is in 
the right direction, 

Prof, L. P. Cravens, teacher of mathematics in the State Normal 
at Winona, read a most valuable paper at the last meeting of the 
Winona city teachers. 


OHIO. 


The February meeting of the Hamilton County Association met 
in Haghes High School, Cincinnati, on the 14th inst. Supt. D. N. 
Cross of Loveland read an excellent paper on ‘“‘ Teaching.’’ Super- 
intendent Shawan of Columbas delivered the address of the day on 


Geography.’’ 


cerniog the subject. 
profound paper on ‘‘ What ia Teaching ?”’ 


ilation of knowledge. 


historical view of the method, he dwelt upon the conditions und 
which it would lead to good results. These conditions were: (1) 
Complete attention of the whole class, which requires g order 
in the echoolroom; (2) an enthusiastic teacher, who thoroughly 
understands the subject; (3) clear presentation and frequent re- 
views with the class. The Jecture was fall of humor, which drew 
forth frequent applanse. Supt. S. T. Lynn of Westwood read a 
well prepared paper on ‘‘ Teaching by Questioning. The hour 
for adjourning having arrived it was voted to continue Prin. George 
F. Sands’ Jecture on “ Teaching by [llustration,”” to the March 
meeting. The program was interspersed with masic, and altogether 
the meeting was an enjoyable affair to the four hundred who at- 
tendea. 


The paper presented little that was new or rad-, as to whether the best preparation for college was not also the best 
ical, yet it was a complete summary of the theory and practice con- | for life, for those not going to college. The hour having expired, a 
Prin, C. C. Long of Cincinnati presented a committee, with Supt. W. L. Steele of Galesburg ss chairman, was 
The paper opened appointed to report the subject at the May meeting, to be one of 
with quotations from various psvchologists, and emphasized the the principal topics of the program. Dr. E. C. Hewett read a 
idea that the teacher's function is chiefly the preparation of an paper on ‘‘ Pending Legislation,’’ in which he showed that the sub- 
environment which will lead the child unconsciously to the assim- jects likely to come up for legislation will be the compulsory law, 
Sapt. R. M. Mitchell of Dayton, Ky., dis-| the textbook supply question, the pensioning of teachers, teaching | 


The spring meeting of the S. W. Ohio Association will be held 
at Hamilton on the 28th inst. oe 

The winter meeting of Tri-County Teachers’ Association (Wayne, 
Ashland, and Medina) will be held at Loudonville, Friday and Sat- 
urday, March 20 and 21. The names include D. A. Scott, Supt. 
G. W. Goshorn of Creston, B. F. Hoover, Supt. KE. E. Adair of 
Doylestown, Miss M. T. Smith of Lodi, Supt. S. Thomas of Ash- 
land. State Commissioner John Hanecek lectures on ‘* The 
People’s Part in Education.’? F. M. Plank is president of the 
meeting, and G. W. Goshorn, secretary and treasurer. 


NEBRASKA. 
The fifth annual session of the North Nebraska Teachers’ Asso- 


| 
er | special charter, and the compensation of county superintendents in 


third class counties. Dr. Hewett called attention to bills already 
presented to the legislature on all these subjects. The conclusion 
arrived at was that it would be the daty of all the members, by 
personal letters to members known to each, to seek to prevent the 
repeal of any essential features of the compulsory law, and to secure 
the adoption of the free textbook plan as against state publication 
of textbooks. President Cook of Normal made remarks on the ex- 
hibit at the Colambian Exposition, and a resolution offered by Dr, 
Hewett was adoptad directing the president of the Club to corre- 
spond with De, Harris, the commissioner of education, in regard to 
a national educational exhibit, and to urge him to take the general 
direction of such exhibit. [t was voted also to invite some speaker 
of national reputation to address the Club at its annual meeting 
in May. 

hs techn of Kane County, one of the first ccunties in the 
state, educationally at least, held a meeting Feb. 14, at Geneva. 
‘*To what Extent should Topics of the Day be Discussed in the 
Schoolroom ?’’ was treated by Miss M. L. Wilcox; ‘‘ School Dis- 
cipline,”’ by Supt. A. V. Greenman of Aurora; “* The Spirit and 
Inflaence of the Teacher,’ by the county superintendent, Marvin 
Quackenbush. 

The attack upon Principal Ford of the Calhoun Schools, Chicago, 
in one or two of the city dailies, seems to have been entirely gratu- 
itous, Superintendent Howland and Assistant Superintendent 
Delano both testified to the eminently humane character of that 
gentleman ; the parents of the boys, and the boys themselves, testi- 


ciation will be held Thursday and Friday, April 2 and 3, at Nor- 
folk. It is hoped that a large attendance may be had at this meet- 
ing. The High School Oratorical Contest will be held at the same 
time and place. The officers of the Association are: J. A. Horn- 
berger of Norfolk, president; George Kellar of Fallerton, vice- 
president; H. C. Ostein of Neligh, secretary; L. B. Bohannon of 
Madison, treasurer. 
ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MEROER, Peoria. 


fied that there wae no cruelty in the much-exaggerated punishment ; 
and three fourths of the patrons of the district petitioned the board 
to reinstate Mr. Ford. ‘The final action of the board bas not been 
announced. 

Ex County Superiotendent Martin of Washington, one of the 
foremost superintendents in the state, will locate in Texas. 


KENTUCKY. 
The committee of the State Association met at Henderson re- 


The regular meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club of Illinois was 
held in the rooms of the board of education, Peoria, Feb. 13 and, 
14. The informal meeting was largely attended. The absence of 
the secretary, Hon. Geo. P. Brown, was announced by the presi- 
dent, Supt. N. C. Dougherty. It was stated that Mr. Brown had | 
been obliged to leave his work and go to the sanitariam at Battle 
Creek, Mich., to recuperate. Superintendent Bardwell of Canton 
was made secretary protem. A pleasant hour was spent in conver- | 
sation and arranging the topics for discussion on the morrow. The 
topics announced on the notice-card to members were: ‘‘ Pending 
State Legislation’”’ and ‘' Exhibit at the Colambian Exposition.’’ 
The Ciub met at 9 o’clock on Saturday morning, and awaiting the 
arrival of later trains, a lively discussion, led by Principal Pringle 
of the Elmwood schools, upon ‘‘The Parpose of the High School 
in Relation to College Preparation and General Training for Life 
Work,”’ broke out. The president suggested the pertinent question 


cently, to lay plans for the meeting next Jane. Among those present 
were: Pres. C. H. Dietrich of Hopkinsville, superintendent cf 
schools; W. H. Bartholomew of Louisville, Supt. A. C. Goodwin 
of Owensboro, J. J. Glenn of Madisonville, W. M. Carr of Morgan- 
field; J. E. Dorland of Leuisville, Z. F. Smith of Louisville, and 
members of the local committee. Hon. John Young Brown was 
selected to deliver the address of welcome. The prospect is that 
there will be an attendance of over three hundred at the meeting. 
Henderson promises to welcome the visitors in true old Kentucky 
style. 

Dayton is planning to erect a grand new high school building, as 
soon as the necessary permission can be obtained from the legislature. 


KANSAS, 


The legislature is considering some important school laws. 
Among them, one for the benefit of cities of the first class, in which 
— Kansas City, Leavenworth, and Atchison are deeply inter- 
eat 

The schools of Ottawa and Delphos are so over-crowded that 
steps are being taken to increase their room. 

Franklin County is agitating the High School question. 

Miss Fannie M. Thome, ex-county superintendent of Ford, has 
been elected to a place in the Topeka schools. 

Mr. Charles Scott of the Iola Register has been appointed a 


cussed the “ Lecture Method of Teaching.’ After precenting an patriotism, reorganization under the state law by districts under member of the board of regents of the State University. 


Halys in Teaching Reading, Arnenian Youths, 


Five Selected Dialogues Translated from Plato. 


By MARTHA S, Hussey, 


Teacher of Reading in the Girls’ Latin School, 
Boston, 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


These dialogues vividly portray the flower of Athenian youth that listened toSocrates’s teaching, 
A series of simple, practical lessons, the out-|a%d have, therefore, not orly the philosopbic value of ‘the writings of Plato in general, but also the 
come of personal work, designed to aid teachers |tuman ard social in'erest that attaches to the mental habits and characteristic figures of the Greek 


in producing intelligent and spirited reading.|race at the culmination of its civilization. 


The lessons are arranged under the following 
heads :— Physical Culture as applied to chest 


Inflection, Articulation, Emphasis, Rate of 
Movement, Pitch, Quality of Voice, Force, and 
Transition. 


development, erect carriage of body, and deep] speak of 


breathing; Key-words, Picture-making, Contrasts, | Perfectly simple.”—W. D. Hows. 
*4" The above for sale by all booksellers, or sent post paid on receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 143-145 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


PRE VIOUS” VOLUMES.—SocRATES — TALKS WITH SOCRATES ABOUT LIFE — A Day IN 
ATHENS WITH Socrates, Each 12mo, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


ll and truth with which the versions are made. We can confidently 
They seem a ‘model of style’ because they are without manner and 


'! Never Waste Time Rewriting Matter !! 
! Multiple Copying Made Pleasant and Easy ! 
UsSsE 


THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR, 


An ideal duplicating process giving 
150 copies from any writing and typewriting 
without mecbanical skill or washing. 
Apparatus within reach and useful to all. 


Headquarters for Manifolding Devices, 
0. BENSINGER & CO., 108 Dey §t., New York. 
We make a specialty supplying. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


“Tam confident that teachers of reading will 
be grateful for the'r suggestiveness, and the in- 
terests of intelligent and appreciative reading in 
the schools will be promoted by their wide circu- 
lation.”— JOHN TETLowW, Principal of Girls’ High 
and Latin Schools, Boston. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Pub's., Boston 


WANTED, 


For 1891-1892, 


; Branches taught: FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SAXON, EARLY ENGLISH, CHEMISTRY, DRAWING, PAINTING, Woop CAR 


Amherst Summer School. 


Fifteenth Session at mherst College, July 7 to Aug. 10, 1891. 


Teachers for grade work in Western city. Salary,|MATICS, PHYSICAL TRAINING, ENGLISH LITERATURE, and LiprARY Econ 


$45 to $50 per month. None but graduates of first- 
class Normal Schools need apply. Address, inclos- 
ing envelope stamped but not superseribed, M.. advantages. 
care of N. E. Jour. of Ed., 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


For a young man who desires to pursue his studies 
and at the same time to earn a pleasant home and 


Native French, German, and Italian Teachers. 
Charming location, 


IMPROVEMENT COMBINED WITH RECREATION. 
For Program address the Director, 


Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, AMHERST, Mass. 


Cultivated society. 


ITALIAN, SPANISH, LATIN, GREEK, ANGLO- 


Oral, or Inductive Method. Superior 


SCHOOL 


Andrews’ 
Globes, 
Tellurians, 
Wiaps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


VING, MATHE- 
OMY. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Goff's Historical Map of the U. 5: 


small salary by limited service as a teacher in a 
small New England Family School. Ateacher of 
successful experience desired. 
Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WE OFFER FOR SALE 


A fine building and grounds fora family school and 


ELOCUTION +> ORATORY --- 


The Summer Session of the National Sch 
held at THOUSAND ESEAN 
Scientific work. 


K 


THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


1_of Elocution and Oratory will he 


wor Instructive ci 
SILAS NEFF, Principal, 1124 ARCH STREET, 


Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY. 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near 14th St. 
NEW YORK, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
215-221 Wahash avenue. Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO. 


st 14, 


summer boarding, loested at the capital of Saratoga 
County. N.Y. Said village is beautiful in situation 
and surroundings, easily accessible, abounding in 
Mineral Springs and Churches; full of life and 
enterprise. The building was erected for a Medical 
Institute, on a corner lot covering one acre of 
ground— one hundred feet front, and contair s dining 
hall and kitchen with fourteen convenient rooms for 
family and school purposes. The grounds are laid 
out with fruit and shade trees and flower beds, and a 
good vegetable garden in the rear. 
of sale made easy. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. Boston 


Established by Mrs. MAR ¥Y HEMEN WAY 
Provides thorough instruction in the . 
This property Swedish system of gymnastics to men and women 
will be sold at less than one half the cost, and terms | WD0 desire to make themselves competent to direct 

cresees. erto conduct physical training in Schools | tional ana Medical G 
an educational and hygienie aim, on scientifie aL. MD ee 
by = and effective methods 
© system is authorized and a 1 
hool Committee. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. 


LING. or Craks J ENERUSKE, A.M. 


Lecturer and Demonstrator o 
Physiology, Theory and 


L. CALL, M.D., Attendin 


, to 
Special lectures on sul jects Hygiene, and Pathology. 


Fe information address Miss HoMANS, at the — fo gymnastics, 


in 


Ph. D., (of Sweden), CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


England Hospital for Women andC aysician New 
and Demonstrator of Systematic Ana 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, 4. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


ed Anatomy and 


Swedish Educa. TROY, N. Y- 


BELLS. 


Idren, Lecturer | — 
tomy and Phys- 


For Sale or To Rent. 


A Girls’ School,— fine school buildi 
, pg and house. fur 
Inshed. Address Station G, Philadelphia, 
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CALIFORNIA, 


A number of eminent teachers of the state incor- 
porated the California Summer School of Meth- 
ods for Teachers and Kindergartners during Jan- 
uary. This is one of the most important steps that 
has been taken in the line of education for a long 
time, and promises much. The obj-cts of the 
corporation are the professional improvement, aud 
moral, social, and intellectual culture of teachers; 
the conduct and maintenance of a summer school 
of instruction in which the science, art, history, 
and philosophy of education shall be the chief 
branches taught; the dissemination of the true 
principles, right ideas, correct standards, and the 
best thoughts of the profession of teachers. Prof. 
C. W. Childs, principal of the San José Siate 
Normal School, who has been selected as presi- 
dent; Prof. C. H. McGrew of San José. a special- 
ist in kindengarten work, secretary; and Prof. J. 
E. McChesney of Oakland, constitute the executive 
committee. The remaining incorporators are, 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper of San Francisco, presi- 
dent of the Golden Gate Kindergarten Associa- 
tion; Mra. Mary W. Kincaid, principal of the 
Girls’ High School of San Francisco; Prin. James 
G. Kennedy of the Polytechnic School; Prof. 
John Swett, trustee of the State Normal School 
in San José, and State Supt. James W. Anderson. 

The school of methods has been formed into a 
close corporation, and it will not ba amenable to 
popular or political inflaences. Under the civil 
code of the state it will have the power of confer- 
ring diplomas, titles, and such honors as are 
conferred by iastitutions of learning everywhere. 
It is empowered also to prescribe its own course 
of instruction and discipline, to elect its own 
officers, instructors, teachers, and fix their salaries 
and the compensation ; to receive, purchase, hold, 
and dispose of property and real estate, and also 
to make such rules and regulations as shall be 
necessary to carry into effect its objects and aims. 
The first session will be held in July, 1891, at Pa- 
cific Grove. The board ia arranging to have pres- 
ent some of the leading educators of the country. 
It has invited Dr. W. N. Hailmann of La Porte, 
Ind., the great author and expounder of the new 
educational system and kindergarten work, and 
he has accepted. He will give three lectures 
through the state, the first of which will be deliv- 
ered at the San José State Normal School, the 
second in San Francisco, and the third in Oak!and. 


NEW YORK. 


“ Oar Pablic School System ’’ was discussed by 
the New York Congregational Ciub, Feb. 17. 
Prof. Felix Adier spoke on ‘Instruction in 
Morals in the Pablic Schools.’”’ Pres. G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark Uaiversity attacked the present 
American schools, under the head of ‘‘ Manage- 
ment and Methods of Public Schools at Home aad 

_Abroad.’’ He admitted that our schools were 
never in a more encouraging stage, leading toa 
better and higher grade of culture. ‘‘ Defects in 
Oar Pablic Schools and Their Remedy ’’ was the 
subject taken by Nicholas M. Batler of the New 
York College for the Training of Teachers. (An 
account of this speech is given in the editorial 
pages, to which readers are referred ) President 
Hant of the New York Board of Education took 
up the defence of the public schools. He claimed 
that there was more good teaching than bad. The 
teaching in the rural districts is equal to that of 
France or Germany, and it would be fifty years be- 
fore those countries could equal the proficiency of 
the city schools of this country to-day. The 
schools in France cost seven times as much as ours. 
The country takes her children and educates them, 
then she gays to the state, Take them and weave 
them inte the web and woof of citizenship, and 
they shall be jewels in your crown of rejoicing. 
Superintendent Maxwell of the Brooklyn Public 
Schools next rose to the defence. Headmitted bad 
teaching, but charged the defects of the school on 
the apathy of the public. It was not prominent 
citizens, but a few school teachers, without aid, who 
framed and carried in the teeth of opposition a 
compulsory educational law for the punishment of 
parents, according to the German method. This 
was vetoed by Governor Hill. Again four or five 
school teaehers framed another bill in the interest 
of the schools; this they fought for and carried 
alone. Governor Hill vetoed that. What we 
want in the public schools is greater interest on 
the part of the people. 

Snpt. John Jasper of the New York City schools 
closed the defence, in his usual conclusive man- 
ner. His attack on the newspapers and popular 
opinion was spirited and telling. He said: ‘‘ Here 
Iam. I want you to look at me. I am told by 
the newspapers that the board of education does 
not know me, the teachers do not know me, the 
children do not know me. In fact, I am sup- 
posed to be the John Jasper that lives at Rich- 
mond, who bas declared that the sun do move. 
In fact when I want to know how bad [ am I look 
in the newspapers. There is a school machine, 
and I run it. Ihave 4,200 teachers under me, 21 
members of a board of education, 24 inspectors, 
120 trustees, all of whom think they know more 
about teaching than [ do. Under the law I hava 
but one power,—that of granting and withholding 
licenses. 1 can make recommendations. If I do, 
and they are successful, the board saye, ‘ We did 
it.’ If it fails, the board says, ‘the superintend- 
ent ought to have known better.’ Now I say to 
you that 60 per cent. of the women and 80 per 
cent. of the male teachers are graduates from the 
chief colleges in the country. My advice to you 
2 to visit our schools and learn something about 

em.’ 


FOR DIABETES 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. E. J. WiLLiAMson, St. Louis, Mo., says: 

“ IT have tested its qualities in cases of Diabetes, 

with marked beneficial results, and am well-pleased 

with the remedia! qualities of the preparation.”’ 


MAINE, 


Bangor is endeavoring to excite more interest in | 
the schools among the citizens, by establishing a 
school board elected by wards, in place of the 
present committee of three mem 

Somerset Academy, Athens, is to try the much- 
discussed scheme of allowing pupils who are capa- 
ble of doing better work than the class in which 
they are ranked to do extra and advanced work, 
each proceeding as fast as individual capabilities 
permit. . 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, was burned 
to the ground on Friday last, because of a defect- 
ive flae, This will be a great blow to one of the 
time-honored institutions of the state. 

Channing Folsom has just been réelected St- 
perintendent of the Dover schools. Dover hes 
appropriated $25,675 for school expenses this year 

The coming March meetings in the several 
towns of the state will be of unusual importance. 
The compulsory clause of the school law of 1885 
expires by limitation on the first of March, and 
the voters may take action upon the question of 
réastablishing the district system. The general 
Opinion seems to be that the new law has resulted 
in a decided improvement in the schools of the 
state. Superintendent Patterson states that the 
school year has been lengthened nearly a month 
without one dollar additiosal taxation. 

A bill has been introduced iato the Legis- 
lature and is now before the committee on 
education which seeks practically to repeal the 
town system of public schools. This movement 
has been taken in face of the fact that the com- 
mission for the revision of the statues have 
retained the town system, believing it to be in 
every way superior to the old district system. 

State Supt. J. W. Patterson held an institute at 
Lebanon, Feb. 11, 12,13,and 14. The instructors 
were: L. J. Randlett of Concord, Mias Marcia 
Palmer, Prof. E. H. Barlow of West Lebanon, 
Dr. W. A. Mowry, Prof. T. W. D. Worthen of 
Dartmouth College, Miss Martha Roes of St. 
Johnsbary, Robert Forsyth, Misa F. Clarke of 
Hanover, M. C. Smart of Claremont, I. Freeman 
Hall of Leominster, C. H. Morss of Portsmouth, 
Dr. C. P. Frost of Dartmouth College, and Miss 
Belle F. Small of St. Johnsbury. Evening lectures 
were delivered by Dr. William A. Mowry, Supt. 
J. W. Patterson, and Prof. A. S. Hardy of Dart- 
mouth. 

VERMONT. 

The last institutes under the supervisor system 
are being held in various parts of the state. The 
attendance is larger than it has been, and it would 
seem that much profit is being gained by the 
teachers who attend. Many regrets are heard at 
the change made by our late legislature after mat- 
ters had become settled into fair working order. 
The Teachers’ Institute held at Bellows Falls 
was one of the best ever given under any system 
in the state. Over 250 teachers were present and 
enjoyed the exercises, A. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


School men are prominent in the Association of 
the Sons of Brown University of Boston and vicin- 
ity, which met in Boston Feb. 19. John Tetlow 
of the Girls’ High School, Boston, is vice-presi- 
dent; Ray Greene Hauling of the New Bedford 
High School is a member of the executive com- 
mittee; and Edgar O. Silver is secretary. Ovhers 
who were present at this meeting were: Horace 
M. Willard of the Howard Seminary, West Bridge- 
water; Dr. William A. Mowry, Henry B. Miner 
of the Dorchester High School; Messrs. Willard, 
Miner, and Tetlow, all belong to the class of ’64, 
which carried off the honors of the evening, both 
in numbers and fame. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawtucket is considerably stirred up over the 
injary to pupils’ health arising from the irregular 
hours for the noon meal, caused from the high 
school session extending from 9 to 2, with twenty- 
five minutes’ intermission for launch. Supt. H. N. 
Maxson dealt with the matter in his last monthly 
report. 


ART EDUCATION. 


The Prang Art Educatioual Conferences began 
on Feb. 21, at Steinert Hall, 62 Boylston, corner 
of Tremont Street; Boston, opening at 10 A. M, 

Feb. 21: ‘‘ The Principles, Methode, and Aims to 
be Observed in formulating a Course of Instruction 
in Form Study and Drawing for Pablic Schools.” 
By Joun S. CLARK. 

Feb. 28: Mrs. MAny Hicas ;—“Should 
Instruction in Form be based upon Type Solids or 
upon Miscellaneous Objects?’’ 

March 7: ‘‘ Clay Modeling.’? By Prof. Han- 
NAH JOHNSON CARTER, of the College for the 
Training of Teachers, New York City. 

March 14: ‘* Making and Drawing, as Means of 
Expression.” By Mies KATE McCREA FosTeERr, 
Instructor in Prang’s Normal Drawing Classes. 

March 21: Mrs. MARY DANA Hicks ;—‘ ‘Some 
Suggestions for the Treatment of Color in the 
Kiodergarten, and in the Public Sc‘ools.”’ 

March 28: ‘‘ Form Study, Drawing, and Color 
in the Kindergarten, and their Relation to Work 
in the Pablie Schools.’”’ By Miss JosErHINE 
Carson LockE, Cook County Norma! Scho 

April 4: ‘* Constructive Drawiog; its R lation 
to Form Study, to Industrial work in the Schools, 
and to Constructive Design.” 


ENGLAND. | 


April 11: ‘“ Representative Drawing ; its Rela- 


KF KRDUCATION. 


WHAT YOUR GREAT 


She hetcheled the flax and carded 
the wool, and wove the linen, and 
spun the tow, and made the clothes 
for her husband and ten children. 
She made butter and cheese, she 
dipped tallow candles, to light the 
house at night, and she cooked all 
the food for her household by an 
open fireplace and a brick oven. 
Yes; and when she was forty years 
of age, she was already an old lady 
whose best days were over. Her 
shoulders were bent and her joints 
enlarged by hard work, and she 
wore spectacles and a cap. 

Her great grand-daughter, with 
all the modern conveniences for 
comfort, refinement and luxury, 
may be as charming and attractive 
at forty-five as at twenty. . Espe- 
cially is this true if she preserves 
her health and beauty by the use of 
Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, 
which wards off all femaie ailments 
and irregularities, cures them if they 
already exist, keeps the life current 


‘healthful and vigorous, and enables 


GRANDMOTHER DID. 


the woman of middle age to retain 
the freshness of girlhood upon brow 
and cheek, the light of youth in 
her eyes, and its elasticity in her 


xo to your drug store, pay a 
dollar, get a bottle and try it—try 


a second, a third if necessary. Be- 
fore the third one’s been taken 


you'll know that there’s a remedy to 


help you. Then you’ll keep on and 
a cure’ll come. 

But if you shouldn’t feel the help, 
should be disappointed in the results 
—you’ll find a guarantee printed on 
the bottle-wrapper that'll get your 
money back for you. 

How many women are _ there 

who'd rather have the money than 
health? And “Favorite Prescrip- 
tion” produces health. Wonder 
is that there’s a woman willing to 
suffer when there’s a guaranteed 
remedy to be had in the nearest 
| drug store, 


tion to Form Stady and to Artistic Composition.’’ 
By Miss KATHERINE E. SHATTUCK, Normal 
Instructor, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

April 18: ‘* Decorative Drawing; its Relation 
to Form Study and to Historic Ornament and 
Decorative Design.”’ 

April 25: ‘‘ The Utilization of Form Stady and 
Deawing in Other School Studies.’’ 

May 2: ‘' The Relation of Art Education to 
Manual Training.’”’ By Prof. CHARLES R. RIcH- 
ARDS, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May9%: ‘‘ What Helps are Necessary for Art 
Education in the Public Schools?’’? By Prof 
WALTER S. Perry, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥. 

Any person interested in the work embraced in 
these Conferences will be cordially welcome at the 


meetings. 


EASTERN TEACHERS who wish better salaries 
should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co- 
perative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor- 
respondence is treated as strictly confi lential. 


CIVICS FOR YOUNC AMERICANS. 
8. WM T. HARRIS says: ‘It is, I see ata 
glance, a very helpful book ” 

Introduction price, 50 cts 
‘orrespondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 8 East 14th St., N. ¥. 
THOMPSONe BROWN & CO , 23 Hawley St., Bostou 


GENTS: 100 PER CENT. profit ou my Corsets, Belts, 
Brushes, Curlers and Medicines. Samples 
FREE. Write now. Dr. Bridgman, 375 Broadway, N. Y- 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHERMERNORE aco 
SCHOOL EAST {4th ST., 
SUPPLIES. YORK. 


— The man who says to his wife. ‘‘ Give me 
the baby, dear, and I will try and put it to sleep,”’ 
is greater than he who taketh a city.— Boston 
Courier. 

— I HAVE been troubled with catarrh for ten 
years and have tried a number of remedies, but 
found no relief until I purchased a bottle of Ely’s 
Cream Balm. I consider it the most reliable 
preparation for catarrh and cold in the head.— 
Geo. E. Crandall, P. M., Qaonochawntang, R. I. 


‘* That’s where the figures don’t lie,’’ 
Where ?”’ 
“ On the class badges worn at a reunion of old 
school girls.’’— Boston Herald. 
CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 


ormula of a simple vegetable ae for the speedy 

/and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, i 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, ‘ 
| also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 

!and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 

| wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases 

| and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will sen 

| free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
| man, French, or English, with full directions for pre- { 
Sent by mail by addressing, with 

paper, . A. NOVES, 820 Powers’ 


| paring and using. 
is 
N. eow 


stamp, 
Rloc 


IF YOU WISH TO LEARN 
HOW TO TEACH 
Mechanical Drawing, Freehand Drawing, Nailing, 
Stitching, Paper Cutting, Sloyd- work in wood, etc. 
subscribe for 


SLOYD, or Handi-work, 


A Manual for the Use of Schools. 
Orders can be given to LARS ERIKSSON, 
39 North Bennet St., Boston, Mass. 


| 
4, 
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ALUABLE LIST OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

We take great pleasure in calling attention to 
the catalogue of standard text-books of Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 743-745 Broadway, New York; 
and especially to the February (1891) supplement. 
It would not be possible to find a more valuable 
list of books suited to the advanced student of 
philosophy and psychology. Among them are the 
following :— 


Outlines of Physiological Psychology. A_text- 
book of Mental Science for academies and col- 
leges. By George Trumbull Ladd, Professor of 


Philosophy in Yule Univeraity. Illustrated ; 500 | catalogue of these and many other distinguished 
ee text-booke in all departments of education sent 
Introduction to Philosophy. An inquiry after 8) free, 


pages, with index Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

rational system of Scientific Principles in their re- 
lation to ultimate reality. By George T. Ladd, 
D. D., Professor of Philosophy in Yale Univer- 
sity. 8vo, $3 00. 

Principles of Political Economy. By Arthur 
Latham Parry, LL.D., Professor of History and 
Political Economy in Williams College. 600 
pages. Crown 8vo, $2 00. 

Earth and Man. Lectures on Comparative 
Physical Geography in its relation to the history 
of mavkind. By Arnold Gayot. New edition; 
12mo, maps and charts, $1.75 

The United States. 
tion. By Alexander Johnston, late Professor of 
Jarisprudence and Political Economy in Princeton 
College. 12mo, $1.00 

Manual Training in Education. A new volume 
in the Contemporary Science series. By 
M. Woodward, of Washington University, St. 
Lonis. Mo. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 

A Manual of Wood Carving. By Charles G. 
Leland, F.R.LS., M.A., late Director of the P-:b- 


lic Industrial Art Schooi of Philadelphia. Re-! tions last year. 


DEAR READER :— 


Its History and Constita-| can learn to use it inan hour. Can plate large or 


vised by John J. Holtzapffel, corresponding mem- 
ber of. the Franklin Philadelphia. 
Square 8vo, $1.75 

Introduction to the Study of International Law. 
Designed as an Aid in Teaching and in Historical 
Studies. By Theodore Dwight Woolsey. Re- 
vised and enlarged by Theodore Salisbury Wool- 
sey, Professor of International Law in Yale Uni- 
versity. Crown 8vo, $2.50. Ia this sixth edition 
of his father’s book, Prof. Woolsey has endeavored 
to make such additions and changes as the progress 
of the science since 1879 demande. 

Privileges of examination, introductory prices, 
regular rates to instructors, to libraries, and to the 
trade, furnished on application. Fall descriptive 


WHAT MR NORTON SAYS, 


Having read Mr. Morehead’s experience plating 
with gold, silver and nickel, I feel it my duty to 
inform others of my success. I sent for a Plater 
and have more work than I can do. It is surprising 
the spoons, castors and jewelry that people want 
plated. The first week I cleared $37.10, and in three 
weeks $119.85, and my wife has -made about as I 
have. By addressing W. H. Griffith & Co., Ohio, 
you can geteirculars A Plater only costs $3. You 


small articles, and can make money anywhere. [ 
now have a nice home and bank account, all the 
product of $3 invested in a Plater. 

8.8. NORTON. 


TKACHERS contemplating a change should not 
fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for 
the Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- 


THK MAGAZINES. 
— State University in America,’ by 
George E. Howard, in the Atlantic Monthly for 
March, advocates the establishment of universities 
in each state, which shall be universities in some- 


thing more than name, and the relegation of the 


many colleges of insufficient means to a grade in- 
termediate between the school and the university. 
There is in this number, an interesting paper 
about Richard Grant White, contributed by 
Francis P. Church, and in an autobiographic frag- 
ment entitled, ‘‘ My Schooling,” we are told of 
James Freeman Clarke’s early educational train- 
ing. A paper on ‘‘ The Speaker as Premier,” by 
Albert Bushnell Hart, is a timely consideration of 
a question which has been much before the public 
of late. Mr. Lowell continues his articles on 
travel in Japan. Perhaps the most valuable con- 
tribution to the number is Francis Parkman's 
first paper on the ‘‘ Capture of Louisbourg by the 
New England Militia,” an historical study of 
much importance,—and with an incidental sketch 
of the Wentworth House, at Newcastle, Maine, 
which is very charming. Mr. Stockton’s serial 
continues with interest, and Miss Murfree’s ends 
in the present number. Miss Agnes Repplier 
contributes an amusing as well as thoughtful 
paper on “‘ Pleasure.’’ A review of Mr. Aldrich’s 
new volume of poetry, of one or two French 
novels, and of Mr. Sargent’s Silva of North 
America, with the usual Comment on New Books 
and the Contributors’ Club, conclade the number. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


— The February Eclectic offers able and timely 
papers on a variety of subjects. A mysterious 
people is discussed in the article on ‘‘ The Druses 


of the Holy Land,” and Mr. De Ferro’s descrip- 


tion of the wonderful Water Care at Worishofen, 
Germany, will be found very iuterestiog. Mr. 
Jennings, M. P., analyzes the great international 
commercial contest now raging in “ The Trade 
League Against .’ De. St. Clair Thom. 
son, talks about “The Dangers of Hypnotism.” 
Women will be attracted to Dr. Kenealy’s article 
on ** Talent of Motherhood,” and all readers wi)! 
find pleasure in the article by John Dennis on 
‘¢ The Journal of Sir Walter Scott.”” “ Adalet,’’ 
a lady who has been an inmate of a Turkish 
harem, paints its life and experiences. Mr. James 
Bryce has an essay entitled ‘‘ An Age of Discon- 
tent,’’ touching on the mos‘ pressing of latter-day 
problems. Stanley’s companion, Lieutenant 
Stairs tells us about his eo, in the African 
forest, and Sir George en-Powell makes a 
strong argument for the future of Canada as a 
British dependency or, failing that, as an indepen- 
dent nation. The most etriking paper of the 
number discusses ‘‘ The Problem of the Slums,”’ 
as set forth in General Booth’s late remarkable 
book, ‘‘ In Darkest England.”” There are many 
short articles, poems, ete., worthy of the com- 
panionship. New York: E R. Pelton, 25 Bond St. 
Price, $5 a year, single number, 45 cents. 


— Edgar Faweett is the great attraction in 


Outing for February. He contributes the first 


part of “The Pink Sun,” a page from fature 
history. Mr. Fawcett never questions that love 
will be the same in 2891 as it is at present. He 
hardly makes allowance, however, for the normal 
growth of Stanley’s work in Africa during the 
next ten centuries. ‘‘ Fishing on the Ice in the 
Sea of Azoff;’’? ‘‘ A Shooting Adventure in South 
China,’’ a story with more adventure than shoot- 
ing; “ A Wolf Hunt in France;’’ ‘‘ Turkey 
Tracking in Canadian Snow Fields ;”” and “ Tarpon 
Fishing in Florida,’’ will interest the sportemen. 
College men, and those inclined towards athletics 


Some Recent Publications. 

; Title. Aut Publisher. Price. 
Power through Repose . Call Roberts Bros, Boston $1 00 
Positive Religion Allen 1 25 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham Curtis Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston 42 

Old Sout» Leaflets (Nos 4,5and6). D. C. Heath & Co, Boston 

Der Fluch der Schonheit 23 

Further Records (1848-1883 ) Kemble Henry Holt & Co, New York 2 00 

Element: of Crystallography ° Williams 1 25 

The World’s Literature (Part 1 ) . > re Burt Albert, Scott & Co, New York 1 00 

Picturesque Geographical Readers (Second Book) King Lee & Shepard, New York 83 

The Light of the World . Arnold Funk & Wagnalls. N Y 

A Romance of a Spanish Nun Baldy J. B. Lippincott Co, Phila. 50 

Treasure House of Tales 6 00 

Thomas Betterton ‘ ‘ . Lowe Longmans, Green & Co, N Y 1 00 

Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. XXV. Macmillan & Co, N Y 3 75 

Prineiples of Social Economics é ‘ Gunton G. P. Putnam's Sons, N Y 1 75 

— We call attention to an advertisement in an- 

other column of The Express Duplicator. “ You press 

business house can afford to be without such a| #————— vs 

labor-saving machine. The ‘‘ Express’’ is pro- button 

duced in seven different sizes, with a price list mad 

which cannot fail to be satisfactory, and we be- we do the 


lieve it to be the best machine manufactured of 
its kind. 


ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Ca Hire, and stop 
the GRAND UNION HOTRL, opposite Grand Cen- 


Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
with the best cars, 

urants supp the Horse 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
on live better for less money at the Grand Union 

Otel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— A good book is a good friend,so also is the 
Esterbrook Pen with which the book was written. 


THE NEXT MORNING, 


Next morning in his easy chair 
All bent with woe he sat. 

He sighed, and smoothed his ruffled hair, 
‘* Where did I get this hat ?’’ 


Mrs. WINsLow’s ‘‘Sootutne Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug 

ists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
‘or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


She—Oh, I do like history so much. 

He—Indeed. What is your favorite ? 

She—The discovery of North America by the 
Iadians is so interesting and they were so far 
ahead of Colambus that I think they ought to 
hold the World’s Fair in the Indian Territory.— 
New York World. 


I HAVE been troubled with chronic catarrh for 
years. Kly’s Cream Balm is the only remedy 
among the many that I have used that aff rds me 
relief.—E. W. Willard, Druggist, Jollett. 


— ‘There is one thing that delights me about 
that boy of yours.’’ 
** What is it, I pray ?’’ 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


COULLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schoo 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. ° 


PROFESSIONAL. 


CSaBLEB SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, es 

for the advancement of art 
Ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Tites. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 

STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. Principal. 
NOBMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and on ues address 


UNDS, Principal. 
Stats NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Masa. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 
ogues, address 
prin G. Boypzn, 
NORMAL an Mass. 

Ladies Catal address 
Principal, D. Be Haasan, 
Grats NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 

sexes. 


For both 
For Catalogues address 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t., New York. Price 60 cts. 


Crean Barn Fo, 


£OLDin HEAD 


Compiled and Edited by CHARLES 


dred subjects. 


is $2.50 per copy. 


REMEMBER OUR OFFER: 
tions; or one new subscription and 


THIS OFFER 
Address all orders, 


BIG OFFER 


Send us two mew annual subscriptions to the Journal of Edu- 
cation ; or one new subscription and $1.00 additional; or one new 
subscription, one renewal, and 50 cents additional, — and we will 
send you (free of charge) the elegant 


ARBorR Day MANUAL 


One copy free 


ARBOR DAY! 


R. SKINNER, A.M., Deputy Supt. 


of Public Instruction, State of New York. 
THE VOLUME CONTAINS 
500 Appropriate Selections for Arbor Day, covering the 
whole range of English Literature,— Prose, and Poetry.— 


including choice quotations from the leading authors of 
the world, relating to Trees, Forests, Flowers, and kin- 


60 Pages of Arbor Day Songs, with Musi 
cially to Arbor Day Boing usic, adapted. espe 


25 Pages of Specimen Programs, selected from many 


sources, and adapted to all rades, — Pri 
High School and Academy. 


Full Directions for the Planting and Care of Trees. 


How Arbor Day is observed in various States. 


The work comprises 450 large pages, 


on heavy superfine tinted paper, handsomely ill 
engravings, and richly bound in cloth. The retall totes othe pack 


rinted with clear type, 


for two new subscrip- 
$1.00 additional ; or one new sub- 


scription, one renewal, and 50 cents additional 
DH™ Please note that the subscriptions must be ' 


Strictly cash ia advance. 


18 GOOD ONLY FOR A SHORT TIME. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In & first-class academy, as Prece | 
experience in boarding school life. (30 to 40 years ot | 
age), who is 4 member of the Baptist church. 


a candidate will learn the Particulars of this }~-4 


able position, by applying immediate} 
’ to 
HIRAM. ORCUTT, anager, 


a8 Education. 
WANTED, 


For important positions in schools an co 
ca 80 to take ch 
pa A awd, arge of the Musical 


** That he has no little brothers.”’ 


J. GueEnovan, Prinetpal. 


ent. Appl 
TRAM ORCUTT, Manager 


EB 
ureau of Education, 


WANTED, 


Next September, in a first class pet 
e school in 
City, a refined, and 
Salary ped Classical Teacher. For the right man 8 
tunity from to be paid, and oppor, 
a 0 8 
teaching in vacations is offered yo = slot 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Ten of | hb fi WANTED, 
each first-class Primary, fh tate, and 
teachers, for New" England positions: 
Ties, $8. $10, and gis per week. Normal gradu 
to 


ates preferred, oly 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Boston 
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Catarrh 


‘of a certain cure before it is too late, This 


Cu red. 
If you suffer from Catarrh, in any of its forms, it is your duty to 


ou can easil 
to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, New York, who will send you FREE 


ourself and family to obtain the means 
do by selding a self addressed stamped envelope 
by return mail, a copy of the original recipe 


for preparing the best and surest remedy ever discovered for the c . 
Over one million cases of this dreadtul, disgustiug, anda oftentimes 
during the last five years by the use of this medicine. Write to-day for this FREE recipe Its timely use may 


save you from the 
[eo 


‘cure. ddress 


eath-toils of Consumption. DO NOT DELAY longe-, if you desir3 d 
w) A Prof. J. A. LAWRENUE, 88 Warren Row 


will find much of value in ‘‘ College Football,’’ 
an article by Walter Camp, describing the cam- 
paign of the fall of 1890 secompanied by a full 
page cut of Harvard’s leading players ;’’ ** Tenuis 
Honors io 1890;’’ “Under-Graduate Life at Ox- 
ford ;”’ ‘* Cyclingin Mid-Atlantic,’’ on the Azores. 
G. E Gordon bas an article describing curling. 
** Amateura and the Art of Daguerre,”’ is ac- 
companied by a large number of reproductions of 
amateur work, which show conclusively what good 
results can be secured. Admirers of the poodle 
will find much of value and interest in the article 
by E. H. Morris. The departments, each con- 
ducted by an editor who is well known as authority 
on his special line of sports, give all the informa- 
tion obtainable about every branch of sport, out- 
door and indoor. New York: Oating Company. 
Price, $3 00 a year. 


—A delightfal sketch of Tennyson, by Eugene 
L. Didier, holds the place of honor in The 
Queri-s Magizine for February. English 
Premiers,’”’ by Marion V. Dadley, gives many 
facts concerning the Marquis of Salisbury and 
others. Other articles are, ‘‘ Almauacs Past and 
P-esent,’’ ‘‘The Etbiss of Quoting,” “Tih 
Bulls,’’ and “‘ The Number Seven.’’ ‘* Maltam in 
Parvo,’’ “Popular Science,’’ and the ‘* (Question 
aod Answer Department,’ are most valuable. 
Boffo, N. Y.: The Wenborne & Sumner Cr. 


— Publishers of Pansy offer a dainty February 
issue. The stories are of the best, ard the illus- 
trations thoroughly charming. Henry W. Long- 
fellow forms the subj-ct of an interesting article, 
told ia language snited to the children and accom- 

nied by a life-like portrait. ‘* All Along the 
Line,”? and the other departments contain much 
of interest to older people as well as children. 
Boston: Price, $1.00 a year. 


—The March Century will contain the first 
paper in an illustrated series on Great Indian 
Fightera, to be contributed by officers who fought 
with them The first article, ‘‘ G»neral Crook in 
the Indian Country,’’ is written by Capt. John G. 
Bourke, of the Third Cavalry. An article on 
Miles, by Major George W. Baird, for- 
merly of his staff, will follow. 


— An illustrated article of timely interest on 
‘“Women’s Hotels,’’ by Robert Stein, of the 
Usited States Geological Survey, appears in the 
number of Hurper’s Baziar published February 
29. Mary Lowe Dickinson contributes a second 
‘article on ‘‘ The Order of the King’s Daughters’’ 
describing the methods of work pursued by the 
order, and some of the results which have been 
achieved. 


— Tie Youth's Comp inion for March will be a 
Special Number, of the same souvenir character 


asthe holiday numbers. Hon. James G. Blaine, 
Secretary of State, will contribute an article en- 
titled ‘* Congress R »ports,’’? which will attract un- 
usaal attention. 


—One of several valuable articles announced 
for the March Popular Science Monthly is an ex- 


planation of Dr. Koch’s Method of Treating 
Consumption, by Dr G. A. Heron, a London 
physician, and a friend of the@iscoverer. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 

CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 4) 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use Fey 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


A 
CONSUMPTION 


Important 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher tn the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLUBS OF THREE 
or more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be mad» only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made tn 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us by 
one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
NEW subscriptions and RENEWALS, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with, 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 

New ENGLAND PuBLISHING Co., 

3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co , 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, M D. Berlitz & 
Co, New York ; Hachette & Co, London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri 
ces Catalogues on application 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookselier, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 

First Course in French Conversation. By 
Prof. P. DoCrRoquetT. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 
Specimen sheets free. 

Sans Famille. By HecToR MALAT. Abridged 
and arranged for school use by Prof. PAUL 
BERCY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

BR. JENKINS, 
Fiench Publisher and Bookseller, 
| French or English 851 AND 853 SIXTH AVE, 
‘ext-book published NEW YURK. 


The French Monthly Magazine, 


LE FRANCAIS, 


Contains the most interesting modern French 
comedies, novels, exercises on the difficulties of 
French grammar and pronunciation. Subscribers 
cecome students, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 
Schools. $200 per year Published by 
BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Square, N.Y. City. 
Sample numbers free on application. 


The Fourfold Gospel. 


A marvellous symmentry and completeness is ob 
tained by J.Glentworth Butler, D.D., in consolidating 
the Gospels, weaving them into a single continuous 
narrative, with exact accuracy in the use ot The Text 
without adding or omitting ‘*The Fourfold Gos 
pel,” 12mo, cluth, 212 pp., with maps, index, etc. 
Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs,, 18 & 20 Astor PI., N.Y. 


DRAWING BOOKS, 
Graphic COPY BOOKS, 

READING LEAFLETS 
GLEMENT’S CIVIL COVERNME NT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANGUAGE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 


3 East 14th Street, 2? Hawley 8t.. Boston, 
NEw YoOrRK. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


Anderseon’s Histories and Hist’l Readers. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Uutchison’s Physiclogy and Mygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Aritb. Course = a Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com ining } Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Wanuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 
A Complete History of Britain 


THE EM PIRE + and the British People Beau- 


ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“ A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con. 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., New York, 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may nD Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
™ AND 77 WanAsH AvzE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


00 t 250 00 A MONTH can be 

“hel 0 2" made working for us. 
eracns preferred whocan furnish a horee and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof- 
ttably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 


8. F. JOHNSON & CO., 2690 Main &t.. Richmond, Va 


AMERICAN WOODS : 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic 
specimens beautifully pre- 
pared so as to show trans 
versely radial and tangen- 
tial views of the grain. and 
with full text. Very valua- 
bie for school or home. and 
makes an elegant Christmas. 
birthday, or wooden wedding present (See review 
in August 14th issue of this journal ) 

Preparations of for Stereopticen 
and Microscope. and Wooden Cros«-Section 
Cards, beautiful for hand decorating, for dinner 


ds,etc. Send for circulars. 
cards, gift cards,et. ROUGH, Lowville, NY. 


TEACHERS WANTED. “isch Year. 


Geachers’ Aaencies. 


known as one of the fore west. 


after carefui selection of two or three names. 
will find the surest path to them through this Agency 


the B.oomfield «fiiees. 
SCHOOL BULCUETIN TEACHERS AG 


I take pleasure in announcing that I have concluded arrangements with the Public School Pabtishing Co. 
TWO of Bioomfield, Ill , for the establishment of a Western Department of the Schoo! Bulletin Agency, 
under special charge of Mr. GEoRGE P. BRowN, editor of the Public School Journal, avd well 
AGENCIES The work of this department will be especially in /U/inois, 

most educators of the Indiana, lowa, and Wisconsin, in all of which States Mr. Brown 
has an acquaintance corresponding with that of Mr. 
Bardeen in New York. Asin the Syracuse office, this 
ency, where teachers will be furnished un application from school offizers, and ONE tions in these or 
feachers desiring first-class 


Western Department will be primarily a 
Recommendation —not an Information 


adjoining S‘ates 
Every candidate registered in the SCHOOL 


BULLETIN AGENCY Will be a'so registered in the Western Department without extra fee, and in no ' 
case will more than one commission be charged for places secured through either or both the Syracuse and 
Register early, for many applications for teachers are already received 


Teachers Co-Operative 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 2300. 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


ENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Association “cuicaco. 


Seeks Teachers who 


/ 
A Sample. 
good candidates for these place3. 
Feb 9th, 1891. 


Address 


“* Here we are again with four vacancies in our College for next year: 
Prof. of Mathematics, 
Prof. of Greek, and Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
Elect March 20th.” 


Prof. of Didactics and Engtish Literature, 
Recommend fo us 
The above is an extract from a letter dated 


This is a fair sample of the letters we ara daily receiving from the hundreds of Schools and Colleges 
that always write to us whenever they have vacancies to fill. Now is a good time to register. 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL. 


ALL VACANCIES, 


in Sept , are beginning to 


Normal School. Agency Maual free. 


Calls for teachers in Colleges, Universities, and Private Schools, to b>gin work 


comein. Among others, we are asked to recommend 


candidates for the eotire Faculty of a Southern Female College, and several Specialists for a Western 
BRIDGE TEACH ER® AGENCY, 1140 Tremont St,, Boston. 


EVERETT O. FISK 


Boston, Mass. New York, Chicago, I]. 


The Teachers’ Agencies. 


& CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|/1C6 Wabash So.Spriao Bidg., 
attanooga,Tenn, a 


Los Angeles, Portland, Ore. 


Room 5s, 


reputation. 


This Bureau has no vacations. 
grade, and from everywhere, is cons 


of labor. 


Tue New Enetano Buregu or Eoucarion, 


3 Somerset Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


This Bur-au is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


The demand for teachers of every 
tant, and will continue through the 


winter and spring, and then the rush will come for the autumn supply. 
Now the call is by telegram or by special delivery letter, “ for next 
Monday,” and there can be no delay. | 

REGISTER NOW, and be ready to start by first train for your new field 
Circulars and blanks sent free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th Street, N. VY. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N 
M. V. BrpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City 


FOR REGISTRATION. 

BEsT FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 

LARGE BUSINESS, Vel 


NOT IN ADVANCE FEES, BUT IN SECURING POSI- 
TIONS FOR COMPETENT TEACHERS. FORM FOR 
STAMP. EMPLOYERS SERVED WITHOUT CHARGE, 
OUR SUPPLY OF TEACHERS THE LARGEST & BEST. 
CIRCULARS OF GOOD SCHOOLS FREE TO PARENTS 
P.V. HUYSSOON, Mer. (late R. E Avery), 
American School Bureau, . . 2 W. 14th 8t., N.Y. 


Teachers’ Avency 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, ano 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling | 
and ——- of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, | 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. | 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, | 

150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. | 

NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agencv 


uces to colleges, schools, and families superior 

ja ee Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- | 

ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom. | 

mends good schools to parents. Callenoraddress | 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 

American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, | 

23 Union Square, New York. | 


National Teachers’ Bureau, 


100 House, 
4th Av. and 8th St., NEW YORK. | 


TEACHERS 


Desiring to secure first-class situations should 
address 


HAROLD ©. COOK, Manager. . 


Paper Cover. : : : 
Address 


The New American Teachers’ Agency 


Is prepared to furnish information to both Teachers 
and patrons Nowisthe time for teachers to register 
to be ready for vacancies in the spring, 

Employers seeking teachers should examine our 
lists before filling vacancies. To learn of a g 
teacher costs only the trouble of writing a letter. 

Centre of business near the ceatre of population of 
the U.8. Address for information, 

©. B. RUGGLES, 
Room C, Palace Hotel Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TEACHERS INTRODUCED 


SCHOOL- 
by ST... 
BAEWER. 


OFFICERS, 
Ne. 70. DEARBORN ST. 


\ 


Chicago. 


Union Teachers’ Agency. 


(Established 1880.) 
Teachers wanted at once for good positions. 
Normal graduates preferred 
Almost daily calls for teachers. 
Send stamp for application blank to 
H. M, HARRINGTON, Proprietor, 
52 Latayette Place, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


EXERCISES FOR ARBOR DAY. 


With Notes, Hints, and Suggestions. 
By ANNIE I. WILLIS. 


The Exerclees are all New and Origsnal. 


Price, 25 CENTS. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. Mass. 
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Copy Books, /’rimary, Tracing, Shorter, and Common School Cours e’s New First Book of Arithmetic; _ 
Sensenig’s Numbers Universalized, in lwo Parts, an ad- 


vanced algebra; Holbrook’s New English Grammar, 


the Natural Speller; Waddy’s Composition and Rhetoric—a practical course tor schools ; 


cans; mer od- 
Working, tor manual! training classes in schools and colleges ; Authorized Series of Temperance Physiologies ; Gray’s Revised Bota 
nies; Wood’s New Botanies, revised by Prot. OU. R. Willis; Youman’s Cla:s-Book ot Chemistry, third edition, revised and partly re- 
written; Lindsay’s Satires of Juvenal, Harkness’s Easy Method in Latin for Beginners , k Me 
This Company has in hand for publication during the current year revisions ot several of Gray’s Botamies, and new works in both 


Gray’s and Wood’s Series of Botanies; a new text-book in Geometry by Prot. deth ‘I’. Stewart, a new school Physics prepared by a 


number of scientific ‘specialists; entirely new editions of Webster’s School Dictionaries, conforming to the latest standard; Maxwell’s 


Latin and Greek series ot Prof. W. R. Harper, of Yale University, of 


Advanced Lessons in English Grammar; additional books in the 


which the Casar is nearly ready; and a new edition ot Cathcart’s Literary Reader. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS of the American Book Company's text-books on the subjects wf Reading, Penmanship, Arithmetic, and 
Geography are now ready. Others in preparation. Any of these Pamphlets, and the A. B. C. Catalogue of over 2,000 volumes will be 


sent free to any address on application to the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


For other announcements of the AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY see first page. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 


MUSIC COURSE. 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. NEW YORK; 740 & 742 Broadway. 
SPELLING. | CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 
oung Folks’ Library. | Choice N 


Welsh’s Grammars. and College Work. 7 
Stowell’s Physiology. | [llustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address. 


SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, and of the Events which led 
to the + ye of the Thirteen English Colonies. For the use of Schools and Academies. By 
HoRACE E. SCUDDER. With Maps and Illustrations. 


New York, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 


Please mention the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


History---Theory---Practice. 


A Complete Professional Libra 
The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts; Logical Division | fgy Tonches. compart volumes of nd 


into Periods; a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Asolo for Review, as well asa fuliset of Questions 
on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beautiful Illustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; 
a Low Price. A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equipped school book ever used in the United States.” International Education Series 
Now issued; and others by 
BAIN, 


Price $1.00; by mail, $1.15. Send for Circular, 

For samples and introductory terms address TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs 
364 Washington St., Boston. 122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 

Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. SPENCER, 

LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, JOHONNOT, and 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., Prestpenr. GREENWOOD. 

H thorough and systematic course of study including a c lete te ps : 

Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the prinel les of the Philosophy of Ee sccsske. Sanat | For full descriptive list address 


practical work in every department. Degrees con erred. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


ge Spring term will open March 10. Address for Illustrated Catalogue 
1, 3, and 5 Bond St, New York. 


HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A.M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


The Breath of Spring is in the Air. 
rime to practice EASTER MUSIC, 


Send for our Fink List of Cards, Anthems. &¢ 
or for Baster Alleluias, (5 cts. 50cts. doz ), Rosabel’ 
or Our Easter Offering (15 cts ,$1.44 doz.), a Cantata 
by Lewis. 

Musical Societies 


hould wind up the season by practising such Canta- 
tas as Don Munio [$1 59, $1350 doz.], Wreck 
Hesperus [35 ets , $2.40 Psalm [60 cts., 
$5.40 | Ballard. (Send for our List of 150 
Cantantas. 

Fairs and Exhibitions 


are made successful by introducing easy Cantatas, 
like Dairy Maid’s Supper (20 cts., $1 80 doz] Lewis, 
or Garden of Singing Flowers [40 sts., $3 60 doz }, 
or Rainbow Festival [20 cts., $1 80doz.] Lewis. 


Boys and Cirls 


who sing will be delighted to take part in the 
brill'ant ower Cantata, New Flora’s Festival [40 
cts , 3.60 doz], New Flower Queen [60 cts., $5 40 
doz.}, Kingdom of Mother Goose a Cts., $2 18 doz | 
Gipsy Queen [60 cts., $5.40 doz.] nd for Lists. 


Much attractive Exhibstion Music is found 


in School Collections. 
Children’s School Songs [35 cts., $3 60 doz 1, Golden 
Boat [50 cts.] charming action songs by Mrs. L. 0. 
Chant, First Steps in Song Reading [30 cts.. $3 doz.} 


Any Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


to suit them among the following new and 
superior collections of Foreign Vocal and 
Piano Music : 


FOR PIANO. 
Piano Mosaics $1.00, Modern Classics Vol. 
2 $1.00, Modern Juvenile Classics Vol. 2 $1, 
American Artists’ Edition Album Vol. 1 
65cts.. American Artists’ Edition Album 
Vol. 2. 65cts., Paderewshi Album 65 cts., 
Wagner Album 65cts., Four Hand Aibum 
65 cts., Strauss Concert Album 65 cts. 


VOCATL 


Song Mosaics for Soprano $1.00, Song Mo- 
sanics for Alto $1.00, Song Mosaics for Tenor 
$1.00, Song Mosaics tor Baritone or Buss 
$1.00, Modern Soprano Songs $1.00, Moc«- 
ern Vocal Duets $1.00, Fifty Bass Songs 61. 

*,* Any of the above sent by mail on receipt 
of marked price. 

List of Contents furnished on application. Send 
1octs.for sample of ** Musical Visttor”’ for choirs. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Muate Co. The Joh 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 19 E. se 


STHAM. 


By WILLIAM RIPPER. 


With 141 Illustrations and Diagrams. 
12mo. 90 cents. 
A full list of LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
MANUALS with Prospectuses of the books, sent on 
application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 E. 16th St., NewYork. 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT COLOR ? 


Perhaps you know more than we do. In} — 
that case you will buy and read our book, 


happea to be as well informed, you may like 
it all the better. The book costs $1.00. 
For a two-cent stamp we will send you either 


Including the GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR. 
Price, with Perforated Maps, 60 cents; without Maps, 50 cents. By mail, postpaid. 


Primary Instruction” or “ CoLor 


THE CENSUS RETURNS FOR 189 anp THE GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE 


IN THE KINDERGARTEN,” two pamphlets for 
teachers interested in the Bradley Color Scheme. Or we will mail 
a sample box of Bradley’s Educational Colored Papers for 60 cents. 


‘‘It is not safe for any one to talk or write of 
learned of the recent revelations.’ — American 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


from Europe,to illustrate ! 
Archeology, History, 


Architecture, and Art. Of ev 
urnishing schools School. Complete Lists mailed free to any addr 
For further information on application. AppREss, ond 


addregs The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


A. M, LUMBARD, 
Root & Sone Music Co., The John Church Co, 


26 Seventh 
New Bedford, Mass. wo Wabash Ave., Chicago. 19 E, 16th St., New 


The Library of American Literature, 


Should be in the hands of every American parent, child, teacher aud citizen, Delivered complete; express 
paid Prices low, terms easy. Agents wantcd. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th St., NEW YORK. 


YEAR are the special added features of this New Edition of the “E . i 
news of the year, including OPENING or 
; THE New Srarks (with maps) ; THE BIRTH OF THE BRAZILIAN RepusB.ic; A 
i poe ; AN ACCOUNT OF BISMARCK, AND THE GERMAN EMPEROR ; THE NICARAGUA 
ANAL (with map); FOREIGN PossEssSIONS IN AFRICA (with map) , and many other topics, cov- 


ering the whol j 
huge ers rv € range of geographical developments and discoveries for the twelve months ending 


Supplement to the Essentials of Geography. 


Geographical News of the Year. 


By G. C. FISHER, or SCHOOLS, MUSKEGON, MICH. 
Paper; price, 20 cents. Special rates if ordered in quantities. 


This pamphlet is contained in the 18 iti 
bei go-gt edition of Fisher’s “ ws 
that has been added to this year's e is 
Separate in this form for the benefit of those who own last year’s edition , < 


Geography, and for teachers i : 
been ieseal. eachers in general. It is one of the most valuable pamphlets that has ever 


@™ All orders must be sent direct to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


pa 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
ological i » PAL Skeletons, 
Bape. EONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models: 
Y. nvertebrates. 


| 


eer 


shed 
The List of NEW BOOKS publishe by the 
Harper’s Sixth Reader ; McGuffey’s Alternate Sixth Reader ; McGuffey’s High School and Literary Reader — a comprehensive out- 
line of modern English literature; the Eclectic Physical Geography; Eclectic Map Blanks ; Appleton’s New Tracing Course Copy \ 
. ¥ 2evised Edition of Payson, Dunton, and Scribner’s Series ot Copy Books, six numbers; Kevised edition of the Spencerian 
~ 
on the Ubiective Method: Kennedy’s Stem Dictionary of the Englis anguage, 
Long’s Language Exercises; Metcalf & 

Bright’s Language Exercises; Eggleston's First Book in American History, with special reference to the lives and deeds of great Ameri- 
| 
| 

‘ 
| 
| _— BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 
Latest Edition. 
| 
= | 
| 
Were 
AND 
HUTCHINSON. 
of 


